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FOR 
MIXING 


WHETHER you are mixing colors for 


dyeing, starches or thickenings for printing; 


sizes, starches or gums for the finishing pro- 
cesses... we have Kettles which are adapted 
for your needs from one gallon to four 
hundred gallon capacity. 

Illustrated are two 200-gallon Color 
Kettles with single agitators and lever tip- 
ping device for removing contents. Other 
types of Kettles with either single or double 
agitators, plain or jacketed Kettles, and with 
worm and gear or lever tipping device, can be 
furnished. 


Installed either singly or in batteries of 
two or more, each Kettle is provided with a 
| clutch for independent operation. Drive may 
| | Machinery for be arranged for individual direct-connected 


( : 200-Gallon Color Kettle with Single Agitator 


Bleaching Mercerizing motor or tight and loose pulley. 


Dyeing ee Drying || We have illustrations of Color Kettles of 

» Printing and Finishing 

Textile Fabrics and 
Warp Yarns 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Main Offiee and Works | New York Office 
Providence, R. I. | | 30 Church St. 


Southern Representative: H. G. MAYER, Charlotte, N. C. 


various capacities and types which we shall 
be pleased to send you. 
Kindly address Dept. D. 


- Alphabetical Index to Advertisers Page 54 
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Incorporated 1911 - 


CHARLOTTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Cylinders Reeds 
Slasher 
ff 
Doffers 
Strippers Hand Cards 
Burnishers Lickerins 
Rewound 
Top Flats Top Flat 
Reclothed | Chains 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CARD CLOTHING And REE )s 
PHONES 2781—2782 
1866 -1929 


“Tuffer” 
Card Clothing 


prised a only had to You cannot afford to operate your cards without at 


”’Well sir, I was sur- 


lighten my travelers one least trying a set of this celebrated card Clothing. 


number when I started Once tried, always used 
my new 
DIAMOND FINISH SPINNING RINGS.” Howard Bros 
You can even start new spinning rings without lightening 
your travelers AT ALL—provided you get DIAMOND Mi 
FINISH. Several of our customers have recently done it, anufacturing Con ilpany 
thereby saving worry, time and money. : Established 1866 
Free samples Home Office and Factory. Worcester, Mass. 


Whitinsville (Mass) 
SPINNING RING CO. 


4. 
} 
| 
| | 
| ES 
Extra-wear “Sas 
Spinning Ring , 
4 
Branch 
\tlanta, Ga., (Factory) Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Consider Us 


Source Information 


aaas well as 


for Equipment 


UR long 


experience in the weav- 
ing industry has made 
us headquarters for 


Wee ving information as C & K Tapestry Velvet Carpet Loom is available in 20/4 and 24/4 
well as for equipment. _ widths as well as in all the regular standard a. 
Do not hesitate to call upon us at any The C & K Tapestry Velvet Carpet 
time for any information when unusual Loom is supplying prominent carpet 
difficulties arise. We may have already mills with the proper equipment to 
solved similar problems. _ take every advantage of the pre railing 
Broadloom seamless weaving is now demands for widths measuring 20/4 
arousing unusual interest. This is mere- and 24/4. 
ly one of the important subjects on Whether you desire equipment data or 
which we are prepared to offer con- weaving information your request will 
structive information. receive the same personal attention. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA,PA. ALLENTOWN, PA. PATERSON, N.J. 
S.B. ALEXANDER, SOUTHERN MANAGER  QHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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electric equipment 


Type CD adjustable-speed d-c. motors driv- 
ing ranges, each equipped with three motors re 
automatically controlled 


constant-speed’ a-c. motors driving 
spinning frames 


f | : 
‘Apply the proper G-E 
motor and the correct 
‘G-E controller to a spe- 
cific task, following the 
recommendations of 
G-E specialists in elec- 
tric drive, and you have 
G-E Motorized Power. 
Built in or otherwise 
connected to all types 
of industrial machines, 
G-E Motorized Power 
provides lasting assur- 
ance that you have 
purchased the best. 


Type KT 


The motors in these two 
\ i/lustrations~ Type BTA 
-—~—form a tandem drive. 
The little pilot motor on 
the one above shifts the fi)! 
brushes, thereby varying }}'' 
the speed. By mechanical 
control, the two shown 
at left automatically 
ifollow these speed 
changes. 


Hil 


otorized Power 
ited to every need 


GENERAL 


_ GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, 


— 


i 
4 
4 
» * 
‘ 
Looms driven by Type KT constant-speed a-c. motors 
is 
tied 
= 
- 
N, » 
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for the textile industry 


These are but a few of the many 
thousands of G-E applications 
to the textile industry. 


Whatever your requirements in 
textile machine drive—direct or 
alternating current, constant or 
adjustable speed——General Elec- 
tric is prepared to meet them. 


The G-E Type BTA ‘motor is 


admirably suited to alternating . 


current applications requiring 
adjustable speed. TheG-E'Types 
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BD and CD motors are recom- 
mended for either constant- or 
adjustable-speedmachineswhere 
direct current is used. The G-E 
Type KT motor meets every 
demand in constant-speed a-c. 
applications. 


Complete information and ad- 
vice—backed by unexcelled 
facilities for research, design, 
construction, and servicing— 
await you at the nearest G-E 
office. 


We cordially invite you to visit our exhibit in Booth A137 at the Southern 
Textile Exposition, Greenville, S. C., October 15-20 inc. 


Pickers equipped with Type KT 
constant-speed a-c. motors 


Textile printing machinedriven 
by Type BTA  adjustable- 
. speed a-c. motor 


Four-bearing, four-frame drives 
on spinning frames, equipped with 
constant-speed a-c. 


Drawing frames equipped with Type . 
KT constant-speed a-c, motors 


Cotton cards operated by Type KT constant-speed 


a-c. motors 


SA LES 


OP 


Two-bearing, 


four-frame 
equipped with Type K T constant-speed a-c. motors 


4 
. . 
wee 
i 
motors 
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Allis-Chalmers Motors and Texrope Drives 
Operating Cocker High Speed Beam Warpers with 
Foster Magazine Cone Creels. 


Where Smooth Operation is Desirable! 


‘ices high speed warpers, with magazine cone cane operating at 350 yard per 
minute need a drive that is smooth and flexible. Jerky sasciasei or unsteady operation 
results in broken ends and a loss of production. 


Texrope Drives provide, among other advantages, cushioned starting and smooth oper- 
ation. The multiplicity of belts insures against breakdown and relieves bearing pres- 
sure because the tractive effort due to the wedging action of the Texropes allows the 
belts to be run comparatively loose. Texrope Drives up to 50 h.p. are carried in stock. 


Allis-Chalmers Motors are efficient and reliable in operation. Bearings are perfectly 
closed to the entrance of dust or loss of lubricant. The combination — Allis-Chalmers 
steel frame motors and Texrope Drives, insures continuity of operation, maximum 
output, and reduced maintenance. 


Write for Bulletin 1118-E on Motors, and 1228-H on Texrope Drives. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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| 
In Perfect 
eR | Condition I he advanced engineering 
ie and durable construction of H & B Revolving Top 


After | | Flat Cards are clearly demonstrated by the remark- 
| able records of long troubleproof service they have. 


33 Years | of | established. 


Continuous | Takea typical case: We installed 24 H & B Cards 
: . in a New England mill in 1895. These cards have 
Ser Vice been in continuous operation ever since, producing 


over 800 pounds per card a week. During all this 
time only one cylinder fillet has been renewed. 
The mill reports that these cards today are turning 
out a sliver as uniform and as high in quality as the 
day they were installed. 


When you invest in H & B Cards you get ma- 
chines that will retain their alignment and perfect 
setting, and consistently turn out quality work 


over a long period of years. 


Specifications, production figures, and names of 
users will be gladly furnished. Simply say you 
want them. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Southern Office: 814-816 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 


. = UILDERS OF COTTON PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 
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“Here, Lad . 


Pop 


that was not his opportunity. 
his habit. 


Did you note the distinct order in which he 
delivered his knocks? 


First, I'll bet he knocked the idea of using big 
shafts and bearings-- because that’s one 
reason why ‘Linc-Weld’ motors outdo his 
motors on performance. 


It was 


Then, I’ll wager he tried to tell you that 
Lincoln permanently plastic insulation would 


eventually dry out the same as on his motor. 
It won't — it CAN'T. 


Then the ‘Linc-Weld’ steel frame would get a 

‘ blow or two —- but of course he’d lay off over- 
load capacity because that’s a matter of record 
in favor of ‘Linc-Weld’. 


a But as I said before — 


it wasn’t his oppor- 
tunity because opportunity knocks but once— 
he does it all the time.”’ 


The Lincoln Electric Co., 
Dept. No.29-1, Cleveland, Ohio 


We 


January 31, 1929 


the old fellow who sells me the motors 
we’re using on our machines was here today. 


I told him that a couple of my friends had 
changed over to ‘Linc-Weld’ moters and that 
they liked them immensely. 


That gave him his opportunity to knock.” 


‘‘Linc- Weld”’ 
Superiority is due to: 
1. Larger Shafts 

2. Larger Bearings 


3. Better Insulation 
4. Stronger Frame (Steel) 


5. Greater Overload 


Id 
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Onl —Drip less Loom Lubrication 


Ordinary oils find their way outside the at the 

bearing . .. down the framework... and by Point of Bearing Contact 
spattering they soil the fabric and pile up 

“seconds”. 


A conservative estimate is that four-fifths of 
the oil applied in the weave-room is 
wasted in the above manner. 


BRILLIANT OIL AX supplies a cohesive oh. 
but not gummy oil-film on the bearing, has 
a body that is self-sustaining under high ily emulsifiable with water,any 


accidental spots on the fabric 


speed, and it neither drips nor spatters. Bi} are easily and completely re- 


moved during the ordinary 


BRILLIANT OIL AX lasts longer, lowers a 
loorh up-keep, checks soilage and “seconds”. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


4 17 BaTTERY PLACE, NEw YorK 
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Cooper Lewitt illumination in the weave shed cf the Lancaster Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, Every thread must be seen perfe tly —se they use Cooper Hewitts. 


You cant depend on daylight 
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—but you can on COOPER HEWITTS 


O matter how good the natural light may be 
in your mill, short or dark days are certain 
to require good artihcial light if you want produc- 


tion to stay above par. 


And while you re about it, why not install a 
system that's even better than daylight ? You can 
do exactly that if you choose Cooper Hewitts! 
If you doubt it, consider, these facts: 


Cooper Hewitts give uniform lighting 24 
hours a day. Daylight constantly varies in 
intensity. 


Cooper Hewitts are free from glare. Day- 
light is often glaring. 


Cooper Hewitts reveal fine details which re- 
main unseen in daylight. 

Cooper Hewitts cast no deep shadows. They 
put the light exactly where you need to see. 
Frequently daylight illuminates only one side 


of the work. 


These facts, and others of equal importance, are 
easy to demonstrate—right in your own mill. 
A trial installation made without obligation to you, 
will enable you to prove the facts to your own 
satisfaction. Why not make the comparison? No 


need to scrap old equipment until you're convinced 
that it’s a handicap. Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., 
855 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 


COOPER HEWITT 


A General 


Electric 


Organization 
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Ashiand, 
Atlanta 


Bosto 


Baltimore, Md. 300. Marslana Trust Bldg. 
irmingbam, Ala. 


Chariotte, N. C, 909 Commercial! Bank Bide. 
H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO.:—Chicago, 2410 W. 18th St.: New York. 


INK-BELT Silent Chain is 
today up-holding, in every 
industry, its reputation as the 
ideal drive because it “stands the 
test of time” in service. Many 
drives have been giving trouble- 
free service for 5,10,15 to 20 years. 


Link-Belt Silent Chain is not 
affected by heat, cold, moisture 


or oil. Its action is positive under 


FLEXIBLE AS A BELT— 
POSITIVE AS A GEAR— 
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Made in sizes from 14 
to 1000 H. P. and 
over. Drives 4 to 60 
H. P. carried in stock. 


est Time 


all conditions. It operates on 
short or long centers. It delivers 
98.2% of the energy of the prime 
mover (on actual test). 


If you are not acquainted with 
Link-Belt Silent Chain, have one 
of our experienced power trans- 
mission engineers show you its 
many advantages. Sendfor Data 
Book 125 and Stock List 725. 


MORE EFFICIENT 
THAN EITHER. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery 


CHICAGO,300 W.Pershing Rd. INDIANAPOLIS,P.O.Box 85. PHILADELPHIA, 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave. 


W. Winchester Ave. Cincinnati - 
Haas-Howell Bidg. Cleveland - 
Dallas, Texas - 
229 Brown-Marx Bidg. enver 
-- 1103-4 Statler Bidg. 5 
554 Ellicott Square Grand Rapids - 


419 nis Central Bldg. 
52 


Boston Bide 


7 Rockefeller Bidg. 
1101 Mere antile Bank Bidg. 


etroit - dale Ave. 


536 Michigan Trust Bidg, 
Kansas City, Mo., R. 436, 1002 Baltimore Ave. 


2676 Woolworth Bidg. 


CHAI 


In LIN K-BELT LI MITED—Toronto; Montreal; Elmira, Ont, 


3601 


SAN FRANCISCO, 19th and Harrison Sts. 


Loe Angeles 369 Anderson St. Pitteburgh - «= 335 Fifth Ave, . 
Louisville, Ky. - 349 Starks Bidg. . Portland, Ore.- = <« <« «= «= 67 Front St. 
Milwaukee 1403, 425 E. Water St. Seattle, - = # 820 First Ave., 3. 
Minneapolis, Minn. - 5. St. Louie © - © Olive St. 
New York - « 6 W rth Bide. Wilkes- Barre - 826 Second Nat'l Bank Bide, 
Oakland, Calif. - - 626 Third St 
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“Make Error Judgment” 


Universal Standard Travelers 


Manufactured By ; 


RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Home Office 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Southern Office 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative - 


POLICY 


T> successfully operate Spinning, Twisting or Throwing De- 


partments in Textile Plants intensive study must be devoted to 

: produce travelers whose performance will meet every require- 
ment. With this thought in mind, it is the Policy of the U. S. RING 
FRAVELER COMPANY to be constantly on the alert in the study 


and development of travelers whose performance is all that may be 


desired, and which is found only in UNIVERSAL STANDARD 
TRAVELERS, the travelers of perfection. Samples upon request. 


TRADE ‘MARK 
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HERE ULES POWDE 


Soluble Pine Oil when used in the kier, in the dye bath or 
in the scouring solution emulsifies very readily, giving a stable 
emulsion which will hold in suspension those substances which 


are removed from the color. This prevents the foreign mate- 


rials from separating and from being redeposited on the proc- 
essed cloth. 


The use of Soluble Pine Oil in the above processes not 


only gives a better final finish to the goods whether they be 
_ kiered, scoured or dyed, but it also effects a saving in operation, 
due to the minimizing of the difficulties present when the 


materials are processed as usual, that is without Soluble Pine 


Oil. 


This saving is most pronounced in the kier-bath, as there 


- is a material reduction in the length of time necessary to boil 


the goods. 
NITROCELLULOSE 
STEAM-DISTILLED WOOD TURPENTINE 
WOOD ROSIN 


STEAM-DISTILLED PINE OIL 


NAVAL STORES DEPARTMENT 


(INCORPORATED) 
979 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


Branch Offices: 


Birm ngham—American Trust Bldg. St.. Louis- 
Chicago—McCormick Bldg. 
New York—-120 Broadway 


Practical benefits from the use 


SOLUBLE PINE OIL 


COMPANY 


Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Salt Lake City—-617 Kearns Bldg 
San Francisco—Standard Oil Bldg 
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THRILL of accomplish- 


ment in offering our cus- 
tomers this new and larger cone 
—one and three-quarter pounds— 
is shared by every member of 
this organization. 


It gives longer running time for 
the same cone—less changing — 
less watching + ++ a very appreci- 
able saving in supervision, time 
and operating expense. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


And on these cones, Industrial 
Premier Rayon in 30 filament 
yarn—of increased softness and 
strength, representing a constant 
improvement --:-a touch of to- 
morrow in what Industrial offers 
you today. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 


General Offices and Plant: Cleveland, Ohio 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS 
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* Butterworth Klauder-Weldon Hosiery Dyeing Machines * 
Selected, after investigation, by 
Wayne Knitting Mills, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


; 

~ 25-pound K-W hosiery 

25-pound K-W hosiery construction 

By dyer showing piping of compartments— 

tub doors open. 
arrangement. 


| 

K. 100-pound K-W 50-pound K-W machine —drive 
= livery and tub doors open. hosierydyeing ma- J end view, tub doors closed. 
chine—lifttype. @ | 

iB IRST Wayne Knitting Mills purchased one April by the Butterworth Klauder-Weldon Or- 
ae Gh OP os our 50-pound rotary type hosiery dyers. ganization. These were for installation in the 
cs This was installed in the old dye house of the new plant. | 

) company. It was tested severely under all possible — Will You, Too, Investigate ? 

conditions—this concern. wanted to know more | 

_ We feel sure that executives in othér organiza- 


New England Office: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING 


Providence, R. I. 


than superficial facts. Executives want to know all 
about costs, capacity,speed, penetration and safety 
in dyeing, especially in the dyeing of the sheerest 
kind of goods. And they want to know that the 
quality of their product will be maintained, and, 
of course, bettered if possible. 


Then came orders for fifty and twenty-five pound 
Butterworth Klauder-Weldon machines—also for 
the 100-pound Lift Type machine announced in 


tions wi | find it to their advantage to do as the 
executive did in the Wayne Knitting Mills: Ask 
questions and get the facts. 


—And we shall be glad to tell you. 


Also to send our literature describing fully the 
features of Butterworth Klauder-Weldon Hosiery 
Dyeing Machines— Rotary, Lift and Paddle 
Wheel types. 


KLAUDER- WELDON DyEING MACHINE DIVISION 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


EstTaBLisHep 1820 


PETHAYRES. PA. 


PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 
Southern Office: JOHNSTON BUILDING, Charlotte, N. C. 


In Canada: 
W. J. WESTAWAY 
Hamilton, Ontario 


a Plant of the Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
— 
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Miss.) 
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UE to the rapid growth in demand from the 

Southern market, we take pleasure in announcing 
that the following well known Supply Houses will in 
future carry ample stocks of our long established line 
of Textile lubricants. 


Textile 
Lubricant 


Can now be obtained from the fol- 


lowing central distribution points. 
For Prompt Delivery, address 


nearest 

GREENSBORO, N. C. SPARTANBURG, S. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. ATLANTA. GA, : Bie, 
Odell Mill Supply Co. Spartanburg Supply Co. Greenville Textile Supply Co. Atlanta Textile Supply Co. | ) 


Swan-Fincy Or Corporation 


General Offices: 205 East 42nd St., New York | f 


Makers of “better” oils for more than75 Years 


SLO-FLO 
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Whatever may be your 
Winding 


Requirements 


Experience 


will tell that 


for 


_ Every One of its 
Products 
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SONOCO PRopUCTS Co., Mer. 
CONES, TUBES AND CLOTH-WINDING CORES 
Sonoco “Velvet Surface” Cones, Sonoco “Underclearer Rolls”, 


MAIN OFFICE AND PACTORY 


Hartsville, S. C. 


W.J. WESTAWAY Ltd. 
HAMILTON, ONT. 


512 BOOK STORE BLDG. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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No, Not An Accident— 


They're only going to oil 
a spinning frame 


"| HESE everyday “battle crys’’— 
this wasting of productive time— 
have been eliminated in the Erlanger 
Cotton Mills at Lexington, N. C. 


They have made lubrication easy— 
with every point accessible. The 
clutches and drive shafts of warpers 
and winders—the ball-bearing cylin- 
ders of spinning frames. And the 
cams and gears of the frames are 
quickly, easily lubricated without 
opening end plates. 

Wear, too, has been largely elimi- 
nated. The studs and gears of the 
frames, for example, after two years 
of continuous service, are still as 
good as the day they were installed. 


In addition to savings effected in lu- 
bricating time and reduction in 
breakdowns and repairs, substantial 
savings have been effected in lubri- 
cant. There has been no spilling on 
machines, floor and product. 


These results are due to the instal- 
lation of Alemite-Zerk High Pressure 
Lubrication and Alemite Lubricants. 


Alemite and Alemite-Zerk High Pres- 


sure Lubricating Systems, together 
with Alemite Lubricants specially 
made for use in them, accomplish 3 
vital results for users of industrial 
machinery: 


1. Eliminate 75 of bearing troubles 
and consequent shutdowns. 

2. Save 50% in lubrication labor 
costs and time. 

3. Effect a 33144 saving in lubricant. 
More than 600 manufacturers of ma- 
chinery recognize the new demand 
for easier, more efficient lubricating 
and equip their product with Alemite 
or Alemite-Zerk. | 
But you do not need to wait for new 
machinery to get the benefits of this 
modern-day lubrication. Fittings can 
be quickly and easily installed in 
present oil holes and grease cup con- 
nections. They cost only a few cents 
—and save their cost many timesover. 


An Alemite representative will be 
glad to give you facts and figures, 
without obligation to you. 


Alemite Lubricants 


Alemite Lubricants are pure semi- 
solid and semi-fluid oils for use in 
bearings and gears. Unlike fluid oil, 
Alemite lubricant stays with the 
bearing. Yet it contains no fillers, 
non - lubricating substances, or fatty 


ALEMIT 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. - 


High Pressure Lubrication 
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acids to cause corrosion. It with- 
stands high pressures and extremes 
of temperatures. 


Barrel-to- Bearing 
Without Exposure 


Alemite Lubricant comes to your 
plant in air-tight barrels. It is trans- 
ferred under pressure and without 
exposure to a light weight, portable 
tank. Alemite-Zerk Compressors 
are filled through their handles from 
this container by a turn of the crank 
—again without exposure. Then a 
push of the compressor handle and 
a clean wear-reducing “‘shot”’ of lu- 
bricant is forced in and around the 
bearing. No waste. No muss. Every 
ounce of lubricant used is put to 
work—reducing wear and saving 
repair costs. 


Alemite Manufacturing Corporation, 
(Division of Stewart-Warner) 


2688 North Crawford Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 


1} We are interested in receiving more 
! information about Alemite. Of course, 
we are not obligated. 
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Overproduc tion Is Most Sertous T. extile Problem 


Kv H. R. Fitzgerald, President, American Cotton Manu- 


facturers 


Tis commendabie that in entering a new year those 

who atlempt to give expression to their views should 
be guided by a spirit of optimism. For the great and 
nolabdle progress that has been accomplished im many 
lines of endeavor we should all be thankful, as well as 
for the soundness of underivying conditions which ought 
to make possible still further expansion, 

However, in the textile industry, the year 1928 was 
nol a salisfaetory one and we are natural-y more con- 


H. KR. Fitzgerald 


cerned with the losses encountered in Worth street 
than we are with the vains re puted to have been made 
in Wall street. P 

Accustomed as it has been to more or less wide fluctu- 
ations from year to year, there would, perhaps, be no 
just ground for discouragement if the whole story con- 
sisted in the mere fact that one year of unprofitable 
trading had been experienced: but for five years there 
has been what is commonly referred to as a “depression” 
in textiles, with very few and brief periods of respite 
during that time. 


Assoc lation 


So much has been written in explanation of these 
troubles, and so industriously have the trade papers 
kept before the publie such imperative needs as “house- 
cleaning,” “cheaper overhead,” “new equipment,” “more 
attention to styling,” “diversification,” “more energetic 
sales efforts,” ete., that it would seem comparatively 
easy to draw a line between a good management that 
does all of these things and a bad or poor management 
(hat does not. In that case a complete remedy would 
have consisted in getting rid of all the bad managements 
and of pulting in all good ones. [t appears, however, 
thal this phase of the situation has had—and is still 
having—about as energetie attention as any other, and 
vel, notwithstanding these things, we find that in spite 
of the greater economies practiced; the undeniable im- 
provements in efficiency; the most siaviling progress in 
styling and diversification; and probably the most con- 
centrated effort that has ever been expended. in any 
line of industry to meet its problems successfully, there 
is still something wrong—very, very wrong. 

Without presuming to inthet my own opinion. upon 
anyone else, I beg to suggest that there are two causes 
upon which sufficient concentration has not as yet been 
focussed, and which, if they were given an honest-to- 
goodness tryout with anything like the same degree 
of thoroughness and efficieney that has been applied to 
the other phase of the problem, would produce. remark- 
able results, 

First: It is reeognized that the present system of 
selling, which we may say is the logical outcome. of 
the methods that have been in vogue for the past two 
generations, has produced a serious cut-throat com- 
petition that has gone bevond all reasonable or sensible 
bounds when the best-stvyled and most-efficiently pro- 
duced merchandise has be sold at prices below its 
actual cost. 

In former years it was considered good business acu- 
mén to produce every yard of goods that the mill could 
turn out and sell it at what the market would pay. 
Some prominent factors of ‘the past generation derived 
conspicuous success from thus capitalizing their driving 
power. So long as the absorbing capacity of the mar- 
ket was equal to or greater than the maximum. produc- 
lion it was a sound philosophy. But in these days of 
statistics and propaganda, of co-operative-buying pools 
and chain-store distribution when all of the world 
knows (or thinks it knows) just as well or better than 
the manufacturer himself the “huge supply of mer- 
chandise that must be sold;”’ when the capacity for 
overproduction is so thoroughly demonstrated that 

Continued on Page 74) 
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Wrong With 


THE following letters, written by a large number of 

prominent Southern cotton manufacturers, were re- 
ceived in reply to the question, “What’s the Matter With 
the Textile Industry ?”’ 

These letters contain a very frank discussion of the 
causes which have been responsible for the prolonged 
depression in cotton textiles. They furnish a cross sec- 
tion of opinion that should be of real value in eliminating 
the unfavorable conditions that combined to make profit- 
able operations exceedingly difficult. 

It will be noted that night work, over-production, lack 
of co-operation and ill-advised selling methods are cited 
as the greatest handicaps under which the textile industry 
is operating at this time. 

Appreciation of the work of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute and the necessity of continued support of the Insti- 
tute program is expressed in many of the letters. 

In presenting their views, the cotton manufacturers 


have given us the most complete criticism of textile con- | 


ditions that we have yet seen. We consider it a distinct 
‘privilege to present the letters which follow.—Editor. 


‘What is the matter with the cotton manufacturing 
industry” is an interesting subject and I think should be 
kept before the industry continually. There seems to be 
several matters but if I were to select one point, I would 
say that most important of all is our inability to hold 
firm a fair price. : 

It strikes me that our method of trading in both cloth 
and yarn is probably our greatest weakness. Regardless 
of production policy, cotton goods have a certain value, 


but this fact seems to be disregarded in our effort to 


make sales when buyers hesitate. This weakness on the 
part of.the seller naturally brings on more hesitation and 
more hesitation brings on. more weakness. The conse- 
quence is that we have a vicious circle always tending to 
reduce the margin between cotton and goods. This also 
tends to develop in the minds of our salesmen a lack of 
any confidence in our prices. When we give a salesman 


a price and then immediately accept through him a bid 


on a lower basis, how can he be expected to have any 
respect for prices? This merchandising practice is to a 
very large degree unique with the textile industry and 
while I realize that a surplus production is and always 
will be fatal to prices, my opinion is that this practice is 
often responsible for the surplus production.—George S. 
Harris, President, Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


In your letter of January 17th you ask “What’s the 
Matter With the Cotton Manufacturing Industry?” 
This is a most difficult question. Perhaps a brief review 
of the history of the industry for the past decade would 
be helpful in trying to answer it. 

After America entered the World War there was an 
unprecedented demand for cotton goods and cotton yarns 
of all descriptions. Under the urge of the Government 
to speed up production, a great many of the Southern 
mills which had formerly operated on a day run schedule 
began to operate their plants day and night. Production 
was also greatly increased in New England. In addition, 
many new mills were built and the industry went for- 
ward full steam ahead until the late Summer of 1920 
when the first evidences of the disastrous period of de- 
flation of 1921 became apparent. Instead of slowing 
down production at that time, the mills continued full 
time operations until the Spring of 1921 when they found 
themselves in possession of a large surplus of unsalable 
goods. To complicate matters further, it was then real- 
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Composite View of Textile Situation 
as seen by Leading Cotton 
Manufacturers 


ized for the first time that the industry was geared up to - 
a productive capacity far beyond normal requirements. 
There the natural and logical procedure was for the in- 
dustry at once to adjust itself to this situation. For a 
time, most of the leading mills in the country attempted 
to do this with the result ‘that the surplus stocks were 
gradually liquidated and by 1923 the industry again 
found itself on a comparatively healthy basis. But this 
period of improvement was of short duration. By 1924, 
due to this excess productive capacity and the failure of - 
the mills to regulate production to demand, the industry 
again found itself with large stocks of surplus goods 
which made it necessary to go’ through another long 
period of liquidation and severe losses. 

Subsequent to this, strange as it may seem, the indus- 
try continued to repeat the mistakes of the past with the 
result that by the Spring of 1926 the situation became 
so alarming that many of our leading mill executives 
realized that some heroic steps must be taken to save the 
industry from ultimate ruin. As a result of this, the 
Cotton-Textile Institute was formed. This organization 
was perfected’in the Fall of 1926 but did not commence 
to function actively until several months later. In a 
word, the business of the Institute is to collect and dis- 
seminate trade statistics and other vital information so 
as to enable each manufacturer to conduct his business 
intelligently. In addition, through its research depart- 
ment, the Institute is actively engaged in efforts to find 
new uses for cotton goods. It is also aiding the industry 
in trying to find new markets for its goods, especially in 
foreign fields, and it is otherwise trying to guide the 
industry in every proper way. To those who are well 
informed, it is recognized that the work of the Institute 
has already been very helpful along these lines and while 
conditions are still far from satisfactory, it is undoubt- 
edly true that the industry is today operating on a 


sounder and healthier basis than at any time since the 


war. But there are still other fundamental causes for 
the failure of the cotton textile industry: to become stab- 
ilized on a fair basis of earnings. Of all industries it is 
perhaps the most sensitive to the whims of fashion and 
in recent years it has suffered very much through its 
failure to adjust itself to the ever increasing number of 
style changes. Recently, the Cotton-Textile Institute has 
interested itself in this phase of the situation and many 
leaders in the industry are beginning to realize the im- 
portance of trying to accommodate themselves to these 
new conditions. 

Unfortunately, a great many manufacturers still seem 
committed to a policy of so-called mass production. Un- 
der existing conditions, such a policy is not only un- 
sound but, if persisted in, it cannot fail to result disas- 
trously. These people evidently lose sight of the fact 
that while in former years production problems. arose 
from the need for increased and more economical pro- 
duction, that the real production problem at this time is 
one of accommodating itself to the consumer’s demand. 
In other words, mass production is all right if an analy- 
sis of the consumers’ requirements clearly establishes that 
the goods so produced can readily be sold on a profitable 
basis. But there is no evidence at this time that any of 


The Industry” 


Night Work, Overproduction and Lack 
of Co-Operation seen as Greatest 
Handicaps 


the mills engaged in the manufacture of standard cotton 
cloths and yarns can safely operate on a basis of uninter- 
rupted mass production. 


Therefore, in attempting to answer your question, | 
may sum it up in a word by again saying that the indus- 
try is today fundamentally on a sound basis and there is 
no reason why the future cannot be faced with great 
hope and confidence provided the mills will guard against 
repeating the ruinous mistakes of recent years. 

It is imperative that the production of the ‘individual 
mills be kept within reasonable bounds. It is of equal 
importance that the merchandising end be given more 
careful attention than ever before. Mills engaged in the 
manufacture of so-called style goods must keep more 
fully informed as to the trend of fashion and govern 
their operations accordingly. If these policies are faith- 
fully carried out, it is confidently believed that the cotton 
textile industry will soon emerge from its prolonged pe- 
riod of depression and take its place in the front rank of 
the most successful of America’s great basic industries.— 
B. B. Gossett, President, Chadwick-Hoskins Mills, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Treasurer, Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


In answer to the question, “What’s the Matter With 
the Cotton Manufacturing Industry?’ we might give 
many things in a detailed way, but the most serious 
thing we know about is the senseless manner of market- 
ing the product. Particularly is this true of the sale of 
yarns; with many mills accepting all kinds of foolish 
offers through their “slip-shod”’ method of merchandising 
their product, when with a little nerve and sense a profit 
could be obtained instead of a loss sustained. And then 
there are too many distributors selling yarn; with the 
result that yarn mills quote against themselves by over- 
anxious salesmen reducing the price to obtain the order, 
losing part of their commissions. The mills are then met 
with their own lower price when selling time again comes, 
and are surprised to hear that lower prices have been 
named than the price at which they sold last order. The 
results of such policy are heard and felt throughout the 
industry. 

With kindest personal regards.—-M. M. McCall, Presi- 
dent and Treasurer, Opelika Cotton Manufacturing Co., 
Opelika, Ala. 


The cotton manufacturing industry has certainly been 
passing through a number of exceedingly lean years. 


Under conditions of such general depression and preju-. 


dice, it is not easy to prescribe a wise course. I believe 
primarily there rests on the shoulders the duty of all 
cotton manufacturers, North and South, to give unswerv- 
ing, conscientious and determined support to the Cotton- 
Textile Institute. Its activities are constructive, and if 
manufacturers in the various groups will but determine 
to make whatever sacrifices are necessary to act con- 
scientiously in matters of policy affecting operations 
demonstrably wise, and finally conduct the policies of 
their plants upon a high plane of honor rather than in 
their own selfish interest,—all in keeping with the de- 
pendable information and the counsel available to them 


from the Cotton-Textile Institute—conditions, in our 
judgment, cannot fail to improve. 

They can very readily determine from ‘statistics 
whether night operations are justified, whether by such 
operations they are defeating their own purpose and are 
rendering it impossible for themselves or their competi- 
tors to earn a living wage in the operation of their plants. 
The cost accounting section clearly sets forth what mills 
are doing when they drive prices down below costs. Such 
practice cannot last indefinitely and a continuance of 
sales under cost can only result ultimately in the gradual 
elimination of producers who sell at a loss knowingly or 
unknowingly. 

We look with more confidence to the future as a result 


of what the Cotton-Textile Institute is doing for the 


various sections and groups which it has formed. We 
fear that manufacturers in general are not yet giving it 
the conscientious, determined and unselfish support 
which it deserves and which cannot fail to inure to their 
best interests if they will but practice these duties.— 
Phillip S. Tuley, President and Treasurer, Louisville Cot- 
ton Mills, Louisville, Ky. 


With reference to the troubles of the cotton manufac- 
turing industry, in my opinion the troubles are: : 
First—An over production due to night operation, and 


Second—-Lack of ‘courage on the part of the spinners 
to ask a price for their product that will show a better 
margin of profit. 


I thank you very much for your efforts to aid one of 
the largest industries in the South—S. W. Duggan, 
Treasurer, Knoxville Cotton Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 


The first thing that is the matter with the cotton in- - 
dustry is night production—which includes general over- 
production. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute was organized for the 
purpose of trying to correct this, and if the mills would 
stop all night production, stick to their own special kind 
of manufacturing, and adhere strictly to advices about 
curtailing from the Textile Institute, the industry would 
very soon be put on a good basis. 

When cotton is low and the mills buy their cotton - 
right, instead of keeping production down they immedi- 
latey rush back to the night run with the consequent 
over-production and decrease in prices. 

I know of one mill near here who had stopped their 
night run, recently went back to it, ran for six weeks 
and then had orders to quit it, as their warehouses were 
loaded with goods.—Charles Adamson, President, Cedar- 
town Cotton & Export Co., Cedartown, Ga. 


What’s the matter with the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry? 

Who says there is anything the matter with the cotton 
textile industry? Aren’t the mills all running, many of 
them day and night? Aren't the State and counties get- 
ting their taxes and the managers their salaries? Haven’t 
we who are managing this industry been lauded and 
pointed to as conspicuous examples of progress, ambition, 
initiative and success until even we admit the soft im- 
peachment? And having achieved such a_ reputation 
aren’t we living up to it by showing the ordinary men in 
other industries that we are a sort of super-business men 
who can carry on all the time and over-time even though 
they may have to pause now and then and adjust them- 
selves to changing conditions? Aren’t the mills built to 
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run? And aren’t the managers getting glory to them- 
selves by making reputations for continuous operation 
(in many cases even overtime) and showing up the mis- 
erable duds with such old fogy notions as the one that 
the stockholders are entitled to some return on their 11 
vestment and that in order to safeguard their interes 


and rights goods must be sold at a profit? Protits! 
Perish the thought! Who is thinking of profits? Didn't 


we build the mills to run? And aren’t we running 
them? If there are still some old fogies in the business 
who want to make some profit and lay by some reserves 
for replacement of wornout and obsolete machinery aud 
buildings so much the worse for them. Verily, this is a 
new day in business and we are the exponents of a ficw 
conception of the purpose of all business.—-J. G. Gregory, 
Treasurer, Elizabeth City Cotton Mills, Elizabeth City, 


In my opinion there is so much the matter \.th this 
industry of ours that it would take a very long letter to 
enumerate all of it, but the main trouble is over-produc- 
tion. More cotton goods are being made than can possi- 
bly be sold. If this is corrected, we would correct the 
whole situation—at least sufficiently for the mills to 
make a little money and exist. The only way, 2 ‘ny 
opinion, to eliminate this over-production is for che mills 
of the Carolinas and Georgia to discontinue aight work. 
This they do not seem disposed to do, and instead of 
quitting night work more and more of them all the time 
are beginning to run nights. If this night work is not 
stopped then I think we will continue to have a number 
of years the same as we have been having, of no profits 
at all for a great many mills and not much profit for 
those that do make any, and as for the final answer | 
have no idea what it is. 

I consider this night work wrong from every business 
standpoint. I consider it a crime to work women and 
children at night. I think that every State should pass 
a law entirely prohibiting it. The owners and operators 
of cotton mills, instead of trying to work their help the 
most hours possible day and night, and pay them the 
least wages possible, should voluntarily cut out night 
work altogether and begin to work less hours day time, 
and pay their help more money for their work. They 
could easily do this if they would, ard by reducing pro- 
duction in this way get more money for their product. 
Mills and labor in the mills would be much better off in 
every respect, they would make more money for their 
stockholders, keep their mills and mill villages up in 
decent condition, and the difference in the cost to the 
ultimate consumer of our product would be. so small 
that it would hardly be noticeable to them. Then we 
could make a profit for ourselves and for our stockhold- 
ers, keep our properties up as they should be kept up 
and pay our labor a decent wage as compared with other 
industries. 

After dictating the above I received your Southern 
Textile Bulletin dated January 17th and note your edi- 
torial headed ‘‘Paying the Penalty.” I note you state 
that you do not advocate the elimination of night work, 
nor think that entire elimination at this time would be 
best for the industry, or for the employees. I do not at 
all agree with you. I think night work, as stated above, 
in cotton mills should be entirely eliminated and should 
be prohibited by law. 

I note your statement that the time has come to make 
night operation more difficult, and particularly to make 
more d.fficult starting of additional machinery on night 
work by raising the minimum age from 16 to. 18 “years 
of age, and I do not agree with you as to this—do not 


business in a more business-like way.—L. W. 


January 31, 1929 


think it would have any noticeable effect. Also note 
you state the middle ground, and it seems to you the 
sane ground, is to partially restrict and control night 
operation, and my opinion is as stated above, that all 
night work should be eliminated and should be prohibit- 
ed by law, so as to be sure that it is entirely stopped.— 
J. W. Sanders, President, Cotton Mill Products Co., 
Jackson, Miss. 


There is a human weakness which we all possess to a 
greater or less degree and that is to think that “the other 
fellow’s” job or business is better than our own. ‘To my 
mind this idea—often misleading—has caused too many 
cotton goods manufacturers to change over or extend 
their products with the result that we have over-produc- 
tion in many lines. This probably is the most serious: 
thing that is “the-matter with the cotton manufacturing 
industry.” 

Competition in most lines has been so severe that in 
order to book business and run machinery manufacturers 
have made prices far below cost in many instances, or 
certainly with the smallest margin of profit. This, makes 
it appear that they either do not know what their costs 
are or have been, or else they fail to realize what an 
unsound policy they pursue. 

In our own case, where we have for years been pro- 
ducers of blankets, wide sheetings, towels and other sta- 
ple fabrics and were able to make a reasonable profit, we 
find not only new mills have been started up, extensions 
to old ones made but the added product of still other 
mills which have changed over to some of these fabrics. 
Evidently no attempt has been made to see what the 
potential demand for, or distribution of such fabrics 
might be and whether or not the available machinery 
could supply the normal needs. With the increased 
product the situation has been made more difficult and 
unprofitable for everyone. 

There has been too much price breaking in standard 
lines with the result that a strong ‘buyers’ market” has 
developed and that always means meager returns to the 
sellers. Contributing to all this has been excessive oper- 
ating of machinery at night, the willingness to make up 


goods ahead of orders and then yielding to the tempta- 


tion to sell such goods at almost any price, regardless of 
what effect such a transaction may have on the business 
as a whole. 

It seems to me that the lessons of the past year or so 
should so impress. the manufacturers as a whole that a 
great many more may make up their minds to profit by 
the unhappy experiences of the past and determine to do 
Clark, 
General Manager, Spray and Draper Plants, Carolina 
Cotton and Woolen Mills Co. 


I think the trouble with the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry can be stated in one word—‘over-production.”’ 

I do not believe anyone will dispute the fact that when 
all the mills of the country are running full time, they 
can produce more cloth than is required. 

Under such conditions, trade will always be unsatis- 
factory, and will continue so until demand increases to 
the point that production fails to meet its needs. 

There are many theories advanced as to what has 
caused the present situation, and many plans submitted 
for relief, but unless our export trade can be improved, 
the best solution is to stop increasing the amount of spin- 
dles and looms until demand requires this to be done. 

The present troubles might be relieved if night work 
among the mills would be abandoned. Except in rare 


louches 


No matter how bad conditions may be, some men 


always seem to make money. 


OU’VE often heard of the man who suc- 

ceeds at every job he tackles, every ven- 
ture he takes. Sometimes he’s called “lucky.” 
Usually his luck consists of a common sense 
grasping of whatever opportunities come his 
way. 


here are many such men in the cotton in- 


dustry today. While others bitterly complain 


of slumps and depressions, these men spend 
their hours figuring out ways and means to 
make the most of conditions as they exist. 


And their efforts are quickly reflected in the 
activity of the mills they operate. While other 


Here’s one reason why. 


mills stand idle and forlorn, theirs hum busily 
away—turning out production which appears 
in fat black figures on their books. 


In the mills of these men, you'll find no obso- 
lete, old-fashioned machinery. Every new im- 
provement in machine construction which 
decreases unit cost is quickly adopted, even 
though it may mean the junking of machinery 
still in excellent running condition. 


For it is only through low production costs that 
successful mills today make money at prices 
which are bankrupting competitors handi- 
capped by obsolete machinery. 


(Continued on nert page 
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“Everything He Touches Turns to Gold” 


Continued from preceding page) 


Every year, Whitin spends thousands of dol- 
lars learning to make cotton machinery more 
efficient,—more capable of helping you meet 
and master present-day conditigns. 


The Whitin Model Even Tension Spooler 
furnishes an excellent example of the results 
accomplished. [t is flexible, will handle either 
cotton, silk, or rayon, and is adapted to meet 
quick-change requirements without costly al- 
terations. A mill, purchasing this machine, pre- 
serves the value of its capital expenditure, no 
matter what product change is forced upon it 
by market conditions. Moreover, these advan- 
tages are obtained with a capital expenditure 
of only 13 to '4 the cost of winders of com- 


parable capacity 


The Whitin Model “F” Spooler will build an. 
extremely large yarn package in any desired 
wind, which means less knots, less doffing time 
in the warper creels—less trouble on the loom. 


It has a special tension device through which 
the yarn must run, which automatically 
catches all knots, slubs, bunches or weak spots— 
another factor toward building up loom pro- 
duction. Due to the simplicity of the spooler, 


adjustments are readily made; and due to the 


fine way the machine is assembled, repairs are 
seldom necessary. 


.There are many other positive advantages, 


such as the large bottle wind, the method of 
package building, and the Holt-Seeley spindle. 


Whitin Model **F’’ Spooler (An Exhibition Frame arranged for Rayon). 


We shall gladly send interested executives detailed information covering the Whitin Model **F” 


Even Tension Spooler, and many other Whitin improvements in machine construction. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 
Whitinsville, Mass., U. S. A. 


Charlotte, N.C. 


Ow M W 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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instances I do not think it has ever been necessary for 
cotton mills to run at night. 

All the efforts to find new uses for cotton and to ex- 
pand our export trade are worthy, and we should give 
them our support, hoping they will relieve the present 
unsatisfactory state of the industry, but in the long-run, 
expansion of spindles and looms should stop for sometime 
to come.—H. O. Davidson, Vice-President, sia & Phe- 
nix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


I can give you in very few words my opinion as to 
“What’s the Matter With the Cotton Manufacturing In- 
dustry?” Making more goods than is necessary, or in 
other words, over-production; the “law of supply and 


demand,” although inexorable, does not seem to matter. 


in the cotton manufacturing industry—-W. A. Enloe, 
President, LaFayette Cotton Mills, LaFayette, Ga. 


The only thing that I can suggest for the betterment 
of the cotton mill industry is to extend and press uses of 
our goods. Furthermore, it is impossible for the cotton 
grower or the manufacturer to intelligently conduct busi- 
ness and to prosper with the one-sided, unjust, present 
Cotton Future Contract Law. The indefiniteness of the 
contract depresses the price and encourages wide fluc- 
tuation. A proper change in this law would be worth 
more to the grower, the manufacturer, the merchants, 
consumer, and all parties concerned than any other law 
that could possibly be passed. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission said that this law was injurious to the grower of 
cotton and, of course, it is injurious to the manufacturer, 
hence a definite contract law should be enacted by Con- 


gress—N. B. Dial, President, Laurens Cotton Mills, 


Laurens, S.C. 


Replying to your question, “What’s the Matter With 
the Cotton Industry?” to my mind the conditions exist- 
ing in the dry goods market during the past two years 
were due to the fact that we were working under the 
shadow of a 16,000,000 and an 18,000,000-bale crop in 
two consecutive years. 

While it can be easily figured that the mills can con- 
sume crops of cotton of that size, it is an actual fact that 
goods produced from such crops cannot be readily passed 
on to the consumer, and are greater than the demands 
of the market. In 1916, when the 18,000,000-bale crop 
was grown, the price of cotton was so cheap that the 
mills assumed little if any risk in running full time and 
storing goods manufactured without orders, thus accum- 
ulating enormous stocks. These stocks, so accumulated, 


were an enormous factor in prices during the succeeding . 


year; but, thanks to short crops in 1927 and 1928, we 
are gradually working out from under these depressing 
conditions, and the year 1929 should be a very favorable 
one for the textile industry. 

With cheap cotton the temptation is ever présent to 
start night lines, but I hardly think any sane mill man 
will run at night and produce goods for stock out of 20 
cents cotton. It has been my observation that we have 
better dry goods conditions in the third year following 
two mediums or short crop years, and the year we are 
just entering should prove no exception.—-W. D. Dunson, 
Treasurer and General Manager, Dunson Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga. 


Apparently the greatest trouble with the Southern cot 
ton yarn manufacturing situation today is the failur- of 
the mills to merchand.se their goods. In the face of a 
Statistical situation that is very favorable to the miils 
prices barely hold their own. In other well organized 
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industries close watch is kept on production, stock and 
unfilled orders with a view to making a profit where 
possible. But much to the regret of all of us, making 
sales seems to be much more desirable from the attitude 
of mill executives than making money. How much this 
is due to the fact that the majority of mills are rather 
far from their selling forces, I do not know. Either they 
distribute through commission houses or through separate 
selling organizations. ‘In either case the men having 
charge of the selling are interested in making their de- 
partment pay dividends and naturally the more sales 
they make the more profits are earned. From the stand- 
point of the selling department a price “above the mar- 
ket” is an abomination, and it must be confessed that is 
only natural, for it tends to restrict the income of this 
branch of the business. 


But from the standpoint of the executive 
for earnings the margin “above the market” may be and 
often is the only profit he will make, This is not in- 
tended to be a denunciation of selling agents. They 
attend to their business, in my humble opinion, much 
better than the mill managers themselves. Furthermore, 
after a higher scale of prices is achieved the work of the 
sales agent is much simplified and even more profitable. 
“A chain is no stronger than its weakest link” and the 


‘weak link in the chain called “Profits” is the officer who 


determines what price will be accepted. If he has no 
backbone, snap goes the whole chain, bringing down with 
it the chains of other competing mills—Robdt. M. Jef- 
fress, Vice-President and General Manager, King Cotton 
Mills Corp., Burlington, N. C. 


The question propounded is, “What is the Matter With 
the Cotton Manufacturing Industry?” 3 

In an abstruse way this question may be answered by 
saying that the industry is sick. The diagnosis and the 
remedies prescribed are as varied as are the number of 
doctors called into consultation. 


As one who has been engaged in cotton manufacturing 
for twenty-nine years I would say that there is no one 
specific for the present condition of the industry. But a 
single remedy which will do most good at present is the 
matter of lower costs of production. 


The political farm relief measures which have been 
offered for the past few years by Congress all relate to 
getting a profit for the farmer who, at a high cost, has 
grown his crops, and we hear nothing about getting the 
profits at the other end by. reducing production costs. 

The cotton manufacturer likewise wants a profit on 
the cost of his products, but in periods like we are going 
through we must look to the first end as well as the latter 
end to get profits. 

Dozens of things relate to the costs entering into the 
finished product and each manufacturer must think, and 
work out these problems for himself.—W. C. Hamrick, 
President, Hamrick. Mills, Gaffney, S. C. 


The ‘cotton manufacturing industry. is suffering fom 
two causes—over-production and under-distribution— 
both of which can be corrected and the Cotton-Textile 
Institute is showing us the way.—Jas. P. Gossbtt, Presi- 
dent, Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


It is my opinion that the present state of affairs in the 
cotton manufacturing industry may be attributed to two 
main causes: 

(1) Over-production. After a period of curtailment 
there comes a time when manufacturers can safely in- 
crease production around 10 per cent. Immediately pro- 
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duction is speeded up about 20 per cent, and so on until 
surplus stocks compel another curtailment period. 

(2) Sales at market regardless of costs. Many mill 
men have no idea of correct costs and many others ignore 
costs in making sales, depending on buying cotton at 
the right time for their profit. Just as the weakest 
place in yarn determines its strength so those who weaken 
by making price concessions below costs determine the 
market price. 

While I realize that our troubles are increased in many 
other ways—from inefficient cotton farming to poor han- 
dling of the finished product, I think the elimination of 
ether of the above main causes would mean the early 
elimination of the other cause, resulting in a far differ- 
ent state of affairs than that existing at present in the 
cotton mill business. 

With kindest regards.—J. B. Duval, Treasurer, United 
Mills, and Hickory Spinning Mills, Hickory, N. C. 


There is no question that the cotton manufacturing 
industry needs something done in order to work out 
profits. 

I do not claim to know just what this should be. The 
Cotton-Textile Institute has come to the conclusion that 
the only way to remedy it is to cut down production on 
a parity with consumption. The method which has been 
followed in the past is to curtail part of the year and run 
full the other part. It would seem that the only sensible 
thing to do would be to work out as near as possible 
what per cent of full production it would take to supply 
the demand and operate all plants on that basis the 
year around. 

The above could be changed as our population in- 
creases, or as we would succeed in building up our "export 
trade. 

As stated before, these views are arrived at ay study- 
ing the information received through our Cotton-Textile 
Institute.-Alex Long, President and Treasurer, Aragon- 
Baldwin C otton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. 


Answering the question, “What’s the Matter With the 
Cotton Manufacturing Industry?” would say, as I see 
it, it is simply a question of over-production or lack of 
foreign demand which is causing the trouble, and which 
makes and has made for sometime, trading in the hands 
of the buyers entirely, for which the mills are responsible 
from my viewpoint, as with the lack of foreign demand 
and over-production of goods for domestic purposes. It 
would seem that the trouble could be easily remedied by 
cutting out night running as suggested by Mr. Anderson 
last year, and I believe that if this were done, and the 
buyers realized that it was a permanent plan, that the 
goods market would immediately be revived and that the 
buyers as well as the mills would be better off in the 
end. With kind regards—Lewis D. Blake, President 
and Treasurer, Belton Mills, Belton, S. C: 


I believe that we can all agree that the trouble with 
the textile industry is plaifily over-production, or the 
curse which inevitably follows any attempt to artificially 
stimulate industry such as has been the case in this coun- 
try. Artificially high prices encourage over-development, 
and at the same time increase costs beyond that of the 
world level, thus ultimately limiting the industry to the 
home market, which, when filled, creates the condition 
we are experiencing today. 

In the textile industry this over- -production has been 
caused by two different types of short-sighted manufac- 
turers, the first of these being those who out of their 
previous profits have constructed new mills, which were 


. Industry is in the distribution of its products. 
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not justified, and the second being those who have sought 
to increase their profits in a different way by starting 
night lines—both types, in my opinion, being equally to 
blame. I believe that you are over emphasizing the fault 
of the second group and are advocating a dangerous 
doctrine in your proposal to seek to cure the latter situa- 
tion by labor legislation. The only theory on which 
labor legislation is at all logical is that it is necessary for 
the preservation of the health and well-being of the 
laborer, and I do not believe that your proposed measure 
is necessary to the health of the operatives, and know 
that it would be detrimental to his well- being in view of 
the fact that such a measure would still further contrib- 
ute to the serious unemployment situation which exists 
today. I am strongly convinced that we have no right 
to advocate labor legislation for the purpose of correct- 
ing to, our profit a situation for which we, ourselves, are 
to blame, and for which the operatives, themselves, can 
in no way be held liable. Furthermore, in my opinion, 
such a measure would merely encourage’ the building of 
new mills, and, therefore, not be a corrective. 

The over-production of the textile industry is not pe- 
culiar to this industry, and, as far as I can learn, is 
true of all manufacturers in the United States, the only 
difference being that other lines of manufacturing have 
recognized the necessity of getting together in one way 
or another, and have fitted offerings of goods in this 
country to the demand, thereby insuring for themselves 
a’ profit. Some lines of industry have done this by ad- 
justing their hours of labor strictly to the orders in hand, 
thereby at all times retaining control of the situation. 
Other industries have solved the problem by estimating 
the amount of over-production, selling this abroad at 
whatever price could be obtained, and then natning 
prices in this country sufficiently high to pay their losses 
abroad, and also give them-a proper return on their in- 
vestment. In your issue of January 17th, this latter 
method is suggested to our industry by Mr. Hines. 

It seems to me that our only hope is to keep before 
the business world the condition of the industry, and 
seek to get as many of our members as possible to agrec 
to neither build new mills, nor start a night line for a 
period of five years. Then to urge all of our members 
to join the various groups which have been formed, and 
each group determine which of the two methods of con- 
trol they prefer, that is, either the continual curtailment 
to fit the demand, or the control of surplus production 
by dumping abroad. 

With hest wishes, I remain-——John G. Chapman, Gen- 
eral Manager, Samoset Cotton Mills, Talladega, Ala. 


I will say, in my opinion, the trouble with the textile 
The buy- 
ers now name the price, which is often below the cost of 
production, and the only solution is by mergers of kin- . 
dred interests, certainly the sales end, and such mergers 
are permitted under the Webb-Pomerene Act. 

Until such reasonable co-operation takes place the 
present chaotic conditions will prevail.—Geo. W. Mount- 
castle, Treasurer, Dacotah Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


[ would say in my opinion there are three causes that 
have led to the present depressed condition in the cotton 
manufacturing industry. 

First: Before the World War we inal several thou- 
sand looms in the Southern States that were engaged in 
making heavy sheetings and drills for export both to the 
Orient and also largely to the Red Sea countries. For 
the last few years little or nothing has been done to re- 
gain that trade, though some few have made efforts in 
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that direction with fair success, and I am glad to know 
that the Textile-Institute is investigating now the ques- 
tion of regaining our lost export business. 

Second: Many of our cotton mills are running ma- 
chinery that is 25 to 30 years old, antiquated, and while 
making cloth cannot compete in cost with mills using 
new and improved types of machinery. 

Third: The running of many mills at night has greatly 
increased the quantity of goods produced, though the 
production at night is not equal to day time work, and 
the additional cost of night work destroys any advantage 
thought to be gained by lessened overhead expenses. 

Frankly, however, I do not believe there is so much a 
question of over-production of cotton cloths as there is 
in failure to properly distribute that production.—Ellison 
A. Smyth, President, Balfour Mills; Balfour, N. C. 


I do not hesitate to say to you that in my opinion the 
major trouble of the industry is over production, due to 
night work, which creates a situation of mass production 
without mass demand, and as long as this continues 
there is little hope for the industry getting itself in a 
profitable position, as I have so often stated, I believe 


that night work with particular reference to women and_ 


young folks is an economic fallacy and a social evil, and 
I do not believe that an enlightened public opinion will 
permit it to continue indefinitely—Robert -Lassiter, 
President, Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C.; 
Victory Mig. Co., Fayetteville, N. and Oconee Mills, 
Westminster, S. ‘a 


You ask me “What is the Matter With the Cotton 
Manufacturing Industry?” The diagnosis is easy—too 
many goods on the market. The prescription is simple— 
eliminate all night operations, or curtailment of night 
and day production, but getting the patients to take that 
medicine seems to be the real job. It is easy to find 
excuses—cheap cotton, plenty of orders, tenements and 
labor for a night run, and not the least of all, the desire 
to profit by the action of those who do curtail. Would 
not a better market for the production of such mills 
compensate for the lower outturn of goods? We believe 
it would.—Emslie Nicholson, Treasurer, Monarch Mills, 

Union, S. C. 


I think your question, ‘‘What’s the Matter With the 
Cotton Manufacturing Industry?” can be summed up 1n 
very few words—over-production by night running. 

When we eliminate our night running, I believe we will 
have a smoother road to travel. Until this is done, the 
road is going to be frought with many pit-falls and a lot 
of losses. With kindest regards.—/. M. Bruner, Treas- 
urer, Oconee Mills, Westminster, S. C. 


Replying to your question, “What's the Matter With 
the Cotton Manufacturing Industry?” I think the main 
trouble is our capacity to produce in excess of the capac- 
ity of our people to consume. 


We are committed to the tariff policy which tends to 
confine us to the home market as the high cost of living 
and level of wages in this country, brought about by 
the tariff, will not permit us to compete with the textile 
‘manutacturers of Europe and Japan. 

Congress could give speedy relief, not only to the tex- 
tile industry but the cotton growers as well, by shutting 
out all importations of jute, bagging and burlap by pro- 
hibitive tariff, and the industry should get squarely be- 
hind this legislation and demand it of Congress. 

There should be a continuous search for new uses for 
cotton fabrics and the Government can help in this. The 


you are over-producing. 
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movements towards consolidations and mergers will also 
help. 

In the meantime we have terrific competition among 
ourselves. Any means of legitimate co-operation should 
be encouraged.—R. B. Knox, Vice-President, Clyde Mills, 
Inc., Newton, N. C. 


There is too much bad in the best of us, and too much 
good in the worst of us, for me to express my criticisms, - 
but it is very clear to me that night running is the cause 
of the difficulties in the print cloth mills, and the con- 


-tinuance of night operation is caused by only a very few 


of the older manufacturers refusing to stop the practice. 

Another cause which is only second to the one just 
mentioned is the fact that a great many mills have order 
takers for selling agents, who are satisfied so long as they 
received their commissions on sales—M. P. Orr, Presi- 
dent and Treasurer, Orr Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


“What is the Matter With the Cotton Manufacturing 
Industry?’ In my opinion night operation and gambling 
are the greatest hindrances to the industry and the chief 
causes of present conditions. 

During the war there was created a demand for cotton 
goods and it was quantity and not quality. How much 
could you supply? was the question. This great demand 
caused an increase in production per spindle and the 
great destruction of the war destroyed the over-produc- 
tion. Now, conditions have changed and we have just 
the reverse. When you run the mill both night and day 
I think the mill that has night 
operation is like the man that is sitting on a limb sawing 
it off between him and the tree. It does seem to me that 
one could visualize the future and know that over-pro- 
ducing would mean no profits. The Lord made the world 
and it is a blessed thing that He did, and when He put 
His economic laws into force, they control society, distin- 
guish the difference between classes and interests and no 
set of men can get together either by legislation or com- 
mon agreement and change the laws of supply and de- 
mand. 

A mill that is running at night usually gambles and 
there is nothing more demoralizing to business than 
gambling. While a great many mills at this time say 
that it is almost impossible to carry on the operation of 
their business without some gambling, I feel that this 
night operation causes the mills to over-produce and if 
they should be so fortunate as to guess the market, they 
then name a price which is below the mill that is operat- 
ing a legitimate business, fixing the prices on the daily 
market. On the other hand, when these mills chance to 
miss their guess on the market, they begin to “Fudge” 
by’ using a mixture of cotton to reduce their cost and 
take their chances on getting by with it. 

The only way that I know to help the situation is to 
pass a law prohibiting women from working in mills at 
night.—R. T. Persons, President, Forsyth Cotton Mills, 
Forsyth, Ga. 


Your query, “What’s the matter With the Cotton 
Manufacturing Industry?” can in my opinion best be 
answered by the fact that during the war and the pros- 
perity immediately thereafter a great many individuals 
and concerns became well established in the cotton mill 
business by means of exorbitant profits, who really lacked 
either the knowledge or the inherent suitability or effi- 
ciency to be successful under normal conditions. Until 
these people are eliminated and the concerns which they 
represent pass out of existence or into more able hands, 
which is a process gradually taking place, I feel we are 
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going to continue to have very close margins in our in- 
dustry. A comparison of the cotton textile industry with 
other more prosperous industries today indicates that 
the other industries have either liquidated similar condi- 
tions already or have never had them, due to newness 
or other differences in fundamentals. 


The particular facts and developments which individ- 
uals and concerns such as described above are least apt 
to appreciate are: 


I. In the East and in certain sections of the Piedmont 
district it is almost impossible to compete successfully 
with mills in sections further South on poundage and 
production of staples because of the large labor cost dif- 
ferences. | 

2. Much more rapid changes of fashions, improve- 
ments in machinery and fabrics, and increased style con- 
sciousness of the public result in: (a) Obsolescence 
of machinery, whch formerly was only a negligible item, 
becoming a very important factor and in many instances 
one that should be rated as much or more than 10 per 
cent per annum. (b) The necessity of new methods of 
cost accounting caused by these rapid changes and in 
the mixing of rayon and other fibres with cotton fabrics 
adding to the complexity of manufacture. (c) Greatly 
increased danger in making up stocks of unsold mer- 
chandise. (d) Need of much more close attention to 
selling and distribution policies—J. Spencer Love, Treas- 
urer, Burlington Mills, Inc., Burlington, N. C. 


“What’s the Matter With the Cotton Manufacturing 
Industry ?”’ 

This can be answered very briefly—the greatest single 
ill is too much night work.—J. A. Miller, President, The 
American Textile Co., Atco, Ga. 


My answer to the question, ““What’s the Matter With 
the Cotton Manufacturing Industry?” is that it is choked 
by night work every time it tries to breathe. There is 
an old saying that both bulls and bears make money at 
times but hogs never.——T. Scott Roberts, President, Ade- 
laide Mills, Anntston, Ala. 


Referring to your question as to our idea of ‘““‘What’s 
the Matter With the Cotton Manufacturing Industry?”’ 
will say that in our opinion the trouble is due to night 
operations and lack of co-operation among mills. 

If we would discontinue running at night, demand a 
price for our product that would show a profit,-our trou- 
bles would soon be over. This, of course, would mean 
less product:on which would probably necessitate paying 
our employees part time while shut down. | 

The above is, of course, an old story but is neverthe- 
less true. As far as we are concerned, we are willing to 
co-operate if 75 per cent of the mills are willing to do 
so.John H. Cheatham, President, Georgia-Kincaid 
Mills, Griffin, Ga. | 


[ have your letter asking my views as to “What’s the 
Matter With the Cotton Manufacturing Industry?” 

The industry is composed of too many independent or 
wholly separated units; inevitably many of them fall 
into the hands of incompetents, with whom those more 
ably managed have fp compete. There is no co-opera- 
tion, and can be nonéso long as this condition exists, 
and so long as the Sherman Anti-Trust Law remains un- 
changed. 

Over-production is most generally charged with the 
unsound condition of the industry; this is only partly 
true. There are other industries in this country where 
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there would be as serious over-production, were output 
not controlled to meet periods of slackening consump- 
tion. Our particular industry gets into high gear almost 
over-night, when there is but a pittance of profit in 
sight. 

Another far-reaching handicap to our industry is the 
fact that, while we are strictly obeying the anti-trust 
laws, there is hardly anything the cotton mill buys, other 
than raw stock, the price of which is not controlled by 
“gentlemen’s agreements,” or otherwise. This is true 
of the coal we buy, and practically everything else. 
Every mill man knows that salesmen often give notice 


that prices will be advanced on a certain day, and that 


said advance always materializes; this applies to a major 
portion of our purchases. Every mill man knows that 
there is effective organization among the buyers of hs 
product. We are an unorganized industry, being bled 
both at the buying and selling end. a 

The most serious of our troubles is uncontrolled pro- 
duction, which cannot be remedied under existing laws. 
Relief should be sought through amendment to the anti- 
trust law, which would legalize curtailment by our indus- 
try, under proper supervision of the Department of 
Commerce.—H. B. Jennings, President, Jennings Cotton . 
Mills, Mansfield Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


The answer to an inquiry as to “What’s the Matter 
With the Cotton Manufacturing Industry?” could be 
made very lengthy and go into many details, certainly 
affecting the industry, but in my opinion most of these 
are only incidental and almost the entire trouble is really 
due to two causes. i 

First, we cotton manufacturers have been entirely too 
much inclined to be manufacturers interested in the man- 
ufacturing end of the industry and developing along 
manufacturing lines largely to the exclusion of sound 
business policies otherwise. This has led to over-produc- 
tion and over-extension of plants, for which there has 
frequently been no demand whatever. We have operated 
our plants almost as if the producing of merchandise 
were in itself the end and consummation of commerce. 

Second, it is my opinion that our sales policies have 
been losely organized and largely at fault. A careful 
and thorough reorganization of sales policies on the part 
of the mills generally is greatly needed. For instance, 
most of the mills are selling through New York agents 
with frequently the agents allowed a free hand practically 
in naming prices and outlining policy, while these same 
agents by certain mills, or other agents by their mills, 
are required to adopt entirely different policies and with 
the price named by the mill. This situation precludes 
either the mills or the selling agents working together in 
any sort of good faith. Either our agents should be 
given considerable discretion in sales policy, or on the 
other hand the mills should get together as has been 
done in other industries and eliminate the disastrous 
price cutting which has been in vogue during the past 
year in an attempt on the part of the individual mill to 
get business at the expense of his fellow manufacturer.— 
R. B. Pitts, President and Treasurer, Hermitage Cotton 
Mulls, Camden, S. C. 


Your question, “What’s the Matter With the Cotton 
Manufacturing Industry?” is a rather large order. 
Primarily, however, I believe the fault lies in Worth 
Street. There are hundreds of small mill units making 
get-together difficult, but there are only a very few sell- 
ing houses, when it is all said and done, particularly in 
competitive lines, and it should not be difficult for these 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Transmit Power 
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| Textile Drives 

q ANY textile mills have 

7 adepted Morse Textile 
Drives as standard equipment for 

all power transmission. They 

appreciate the advantages of in- 
iOr i M Silent Chain Drive f otor 
j Driven, 870 r.p.m., Driven, 175 r.p.m., ty of products, lower power costs, 
27 inch centers 2 


better lighting and _ efficient 
arrangement that are often possi- 
ble through the use of Morse 
Drives. 


Morse Textile Drives are 98.6% 
efficient, positive, flexible. Ideal 
for short centers. Let us show 
you how these drives are serving 
many mills in similar require- 
ments to your own, Just address 
the nearest office. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N, Y. Vo H. P. Morse Silent Chain Drive from 


motor to reels. Driver, 1100 r.p.m., 
Spooler driven P Pata pois by Morse Driven, 203 r.p.m., 13 inch centers. 
ent Chain 
Morse Engineers are 


always available at: 


ATLANTA, GA. 

702 Candler Bide. Earl F. Scott & Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD..____ 1002 Lexington Bldg. 
BIR MINGHAM, ALA. 

Moore-Handley Hardware Co. 

BOSTON, MASS. 141 Milk St. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. Ellicott Square Bldg. 
CALGARY, ALBERTA, CANAD< 

Strong-Seott Mfe. Co. 

CHARLOTTE, 

404 Commercial Bk. Bldg. 

“HICAGO, ILL. 112 W. Adams SBt. 

INCINNATIL OHIO Congleton Engng. Co. 

EVLAND, OHIO_.421 Engineers Bidg. 


V 
‘VER, COLO. 211 Ideal Bidg. re ea Frame Drive showing how 5 
7601 Central Ave. 


“ROVI CE . P. Morse Silent Chain drives from 

‘BEN VILLE, 5. Carolina Supply Co. on special frame. Driver, 1950 

DON, WC2, ENG. Morse Chain Co., Ltd. r.p.m., Driven 898 r.p.m., 3 inch senters 
ISVILLE, KY. Morton Co, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Silent Chain. 
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A slubber driven from motor by Morse I 
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Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
NEWARK, N 


Dodge-Newark Supply Co. 
4 G, M. Lockett & Co., Ltd. 
« \ NEW YORK, N. 90 Church 8t. 


Ps 
Wee 


H. Braymer Equipment Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1612 Vine 8t. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. Westinghouse Bidg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Monadnock Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 2133 Railway Exch. Bldg. 
TORONTO, 2, ONT., CAN. 
Stronge-Scott Mfg. Co. 
This picture shows Individual drives WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN. 


on spoolers to the right. Down the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
aisle to the left, individual drives on 


Morse Silent Chain from motor to 
twisters, all Morse Chains. ® 3129 


card drive. 
MORSE DRIVES 
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“What’s Wrong With Textile Industry?” 


(Continued from Page 26) 


people to get together and stabilize textiles just as is 
done today in practically every other big American in- 
dustry. It is unfortunate that the breadth and judg- 
ment of the sales agents who control the textile business 
are not sufficient to bring about a wholesome and proper 
result. The mere fact of over-production is not an in- 
surmountable barrier to this, as it is so often thought. 
Practically every large staple industry in this country 
today is over-produced, but intelligent co-operation rises 
above this——E. B. Benjamin, Vice-President, Maginnis 
Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La. 


Replying to your letter asking an expression of opin- 
ion with regard to present conditions and _ particularly 
why the conditions are bad. 

[I am a newcomer in the field of cotton textile manu- 
facturing, and, therefore, hesitate to publish my. views 
among a fraternity that has grown wise in this business, 
through long familiarity, and training. But, perhaps, 
something I may say (out of a lack of understanding) 
may start a discussion, which will lead to something 
worth while. 


fT am hoping that you will have many answers, and 
shall be much interested in figuring the average of re- 
plies, as to the different causes assigned. 


I should give the following reasons for present condi- | 


tions: 

First: I would say that the cotton textile business is 
fundamentally a sound business, and the present condi- 
tion is temporary only. : 

Second: A properly equipped mill cannot be built, 
or operated today on a shoe string, yet there are some 
men in the business who are trying to do just this thing. 

They must sell their goods, at whatever price, to have 
money for payrolls and purchases. 

They cannot show proper depreciation, and other 
charges, because it would ruin their financial statements. 

They are not in any sense liquid, which means bor- 
rowed money, and undue interest charged. 

Third: Over-production—as long as some few mills 
have a stock of cheap cotton, or have a cheap cost, there 
will be some owners, who will not co-operate in a gen- 


eral curtailment: nor will such mills be inclined to ad- — 


here to the market price of goods, and by lowering their 
own selling prices, they lower the general market price. 

Fourth: We hear a lot about night running being so 
responsible for over-production. ‘This complaint is jus- 
tified only so long as those mills that run at night refuse 
co-operation in general curtailment. 

(a) It is economically sound in principle, and in 
practice, to run machinery as much and as long as possi- 
ble, and out of earnings, to replace it when worn out. 

(b) A mill which has established a village and or- 
ganization for night running would be foolish to abandon 
the night run. 


Because, the income on its investment would be lost. 

Because, it would be simply opening the door for other 
mills, or new mills, to come into competition, and fill the 
gaps. 

For instance, in my own line, 64x60 print cloths, the 
minute a profit shows, the number of looms increases, 
and this increase at times has been as much as 65 per 
cent. 


Why not stop the agitation about so fundamentally an 


economic practice, and through the Textile Institute, se- 
cure real co-operation in curtailment. 
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Fifth: Because, new mills and new additions are be- 
ing erected, in faster proportion than population in- 
creases. 

Sixth: Because, in this business, capital is invested 
on a large scale, regardless of the fact that the cost of 
new equipment or even the reproduction cost of old 
equipment is so tremendously out of proportion to the 
present basis of well managed concerns. 

Seventh: Because, some mills are controlled by their 
selling houses, and some such selling houses care nothing 
for the mill’s earnings, but are determined to keep up 
their own commission accounts.—Rignal W. Baldwin, 
President, Marion Mfg. Co., Marion, N. C. 


In reply to the question, “What’s the Matter With the 
Cotton Manufacturing IIndustry?” beg to say that it is 
over-production. 

We will never have prosperous times again until de- 
mand is greater than the supply. 

As a remedy for our troubles, would like to suggest 
that every mill curtail its present running schedule 10 


per cent during 1929. If this does not remedy the sit-. 


uation, it will certainly help. In 1930 we might increase 
curtailment 15 to 20 per cent, and each year continue to 
increase curtailment until we can get a fair profit for our 
goods. 

Of course we can not make a binding agreement to 
curtail, but we can make a gentlemen’s agreement, which 


would be binding on all who have a proper sense of 
honor. 


If all the mills had a reliable system of figuring costs 
of production and would decline to sell goods unless at a 
profit, it would help the situation considerably. 

In figuring cost of production, consideration should be 
given to interest on the invested capital and to deprecia- 
tion. Depreciation varies from one to two cents per 
pound of cloth, and yet we are afraid some mills do not 
consider this. 

Ignorance of costs causes a good many mills to name 
a price or accept a price for their goods that they would 
not do if they really knew how much they would lose on 
the contract. 

When a price is made on goods by a mill ignorant of 
costs of production, it is apt to make the price too low. 
In such a case competitive mills have to suffer by naming 
same price, or else they may have to curtail production, 
because buyers will always take the lower priced goods 
if of same quality. In other words, the mill that sells 
goods below costs of production hurts not only itself, 
but also hurts its competitors.—Chas. M. Walker, Presi- 


‘dent, Monroe Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga. 


I-am very glad to note from your letter of the 17th 
inst. that you fully realize the conditions which now 
confront the mills of the South, and which have as a 
matter of fact existed for many: months past. I am glad 
to see also that you are seeking in this connection to 
give the industry, through your Annual Review Number 
of January 3lst, the composite ideas of various manu- 
facturers of the South as to the whys and wherefores, 
etc., of the unfavorable state of affairs which now exists. 

In looking over the reports of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, and that of the Cotton Merchants Association, 
and comparing the amount of goods on hand with that 
of unfilled orders, I must°admit that I’m not as optimis- 
tic aS a great many mill men seem to be, and see very 
little hope for improvement so long as we produce a 
supply so much in excess of the demand. 

In view of the fact that the Cotton-Textile Institute, 

‘Continued on Page 30) 
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“What’s Wrong With Textile Industry?” 
(Continued from Page 28) | 


through its various agencies, is doing much by way of 
opening up new fields and new uses for our goods, it 
seems to me that there is only one panacea left for our 
trouble, and that is to regulate our production on a basis 
with the demand. Just how this all important task is to 
be accomplished, the Lord only knows, as we have tried 
and failed, but feel that the burden lies with the large 
mills which have brought about this state of affairs by 
doubling their output, by adding on a night shift. 

‘Listen at the little fellow who operates a little mill 
howl, and pass the buck on to us big fellows,” so say 
some of the big ones. Yes, we are “howling” and have 
no apologies to offer for so doing. We feel that we have 
a right to howl, as we who operate a 7,000-spindle mill 
must of necessity expend the same amount for a standard 
fire pump that the mill with 50,000 spindles expends, 
and we must have a boiler capacity to feed this pump, 
same as the large mills, and must have a competent super- 
intendent, who in turn must employ competent overseers. 
All of this makes the total .cost per pound w.th a small 
mill on a day shift much higher than that of the large 
mills, and forces us to run a double shift in order to 
compete with our big brothers on a day shift. — 

I wish to congratulate you for taking this forward 
step, and trust that as a result of your timely efforts that 
something may be worked out which will be of mutual 
advantage to all concerned.. With best wishes.—C. C. 
Cobb, Superintendent, Geneva Cotton Mills, Geneva, 
Ala. 


Answering your inquiry as to what is the matter with 
the textile industry, it seems to me that if the textile 
manufacturers. wouid carry out five suggestions, as named 
below, the difficult.es of the textile situation would be 
promptly and effectively overcome. The principal things 
wrong with the textile industry are short sightedness and 
selfishness. Of course, more goods are being made than 
the consumers require, but this same situation applies to 
every industry -in the country of any size. 

My five suggestions are as follows: 

1. Do not sell any goods below cost. | 

2. Curtail sufficiently to keep stocks down to a rea- 
sonable basis. 

3. Do not introduce and foster bad merchandising 
principles in order to get an order. 


4. Be fair and thoroughly honest in dealing with your. 


competitors, and in your group relations. 

5. Do not help ruin the efforts of the Textile Institute 
by being selfish. Give the Institute and its groups whole- 
hearted co-operation.—K. P. Lewis, Treasurer, Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., West Durham, N. C. 


In my humble opinion one of the most important 
things for the cotton textile industry to do to improve 
conditions is to enter whole-heartedly into the program 
which is being outlined by the Cotton-Textile Institute 


under the able management of Walker D. Hines and his ' 


assistants. If improved conditions cannot be had by 
co-operative methods, it would seem that the only other 
alternative will be the “survival of the fittest.”-—Thos. 
H. Webb, Secretary and Treasurer, Locke Cotton Mills, 
Concord, N. C. 


In our opinion the apparent large over-production in 
cotton goods of all kinds is due to too much night run- 
ning. Therefore this night work’ should certainly be 
largely decreased, or possibly entirely stopped. We 
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speak as a mill which could easily put on a night run, 
and which has in the past successfully operated at night, 
but under present conditions, which it seems will con- 
tinue, we can see no justification whatever for night run- 
ning, so have stopped it entirely—R. H. Lewis, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford, N. C. 


I have your letter asking me to write something re- 
garding ‘“‘What’s the Matter With the Cotton Manufac- 
turing Industry?” 

I think this could be answered very easily in this way: 
“Lack of Co-operation and Night Running.’”—A. W. 
Arnall, President and. Treasurer, Arnco Mills, Newnan, 
Ga. | 


There seems to be two things very wrong with the 
yarn market, one of which is over-production, and the 
other is selling yarns below cost. These are two of the 
worst problems facing the yarn manufacturers. ‘The 
first one is caused by so many mills running at night, as 
well as running on stock yarn without orders. 

The second is due mainly to over-production, giving 
the buyer of yarns the right to set his own price, and 
until these two evils are corrected, we need not expect 
to make any dividends by running a yarn mill. 

We are finding prices in the last ten days to two 
weeks have been slashed by somebody selling at cost 
price, and in many instances, several cents per pound 
below cost. 

What the yarn market needs is regulation of produc- 
tion in accordance with orders and no orders taken or 
accepted unless they show a little profit. Unfortunately, 
however, the industry does not seem to have this kind 
of management.—M. W. Darby, Treasurer, Cherry Cot- 
ton Mills, Florence, Ala. 


My first idea is that we have an over-production in - 


cotton manufacturing industries. This can only be over- 
come by developing new uses for cotton and by styling 
our merchandise so as to appeal to the tastes of the con- 
sumer. In staple cotton manufacturing it is a question 
of watching our costs and keeping our equipment up-to- 
date. 

I believe that absentee ownership has cut more figure 
with the depression in the New England mills than any- 
thing else. I feel satished that if the same hard-headed 
pioneers that started those industries in the New Eng- 
land States and in the North were in charge of those 
mills today they would still be making a profit. But, 
in most instances, those mills are owned now by people 
that have moved away from the original environment 
and left the property in the hands of others to operate. 

The German farmer has a very good proverb, that 
‘the foot-step of the owner is the best manure for the 
soil,” and I think that that applies just as well to the 
manufacturing industry as it does to the farmer.—Gar- 
nett Andrews, President, Richmond Hosiery Mills, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


[In reply to your inquiry, ‘“What’s the Matter With the 
Cotton Manufacturing Industry?” | 

We believe it is conceded that as a whole the capacity 
production of our mills is in excess of normal demand or 
consumption. As yet we have not reached the necessary 
point of co-operation as manufacturers, of regulating 
production to conform with the demand, However, dur- 
ing the past year, I think some progress has been made 
in this direction. 

Another great evil under our present situation, in my 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Cone Winders — Cone Warping Creels 


Cloth Mills covering a widé range from Denims to Fine Sheetings have installed the Foster 
Cone Warping System. The warps made from Foster Cone supply. is‘ responsible for a quality 
appearance in the cloth as it comes from the loom and in the finished goods. 

The vital reason for installing Foster High Speed Winders and Foster Magazine Cone 
Creels is the saving in Costs in Warping, Slashing and Weaving including labor, waste, floor 
space and power. 


A Survey of Mill Conditions by our Engineers will show the economy possible in any Cloth or 


Yarn Mill. 
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Foster Machine Company 


Westfield Massachusetts 
John Hill, Southern Representative, Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Economy of Adequate Humidification 


Park§pray Humidification Means Money for You 


Proving ‘Grounds 

Perhaps vou have heard of the General 
Motors Proving Grounds—a tract of 1200 
acres conveniently located near their several 
factories. On this proving ground are speed- 
ways, gravel roads, sand roads, dirt roads, a 
skidding pad—and a bath tub to see how cars 
will perform even when water is two feet deep. 
There are hills, grades, dynamometers for 


testing cars under any sort of a condition—or 


a combination of several conditions. 

More information is known about a car in 
thirty days than the average owner would 
find out in three years. 

In this proving ground the General Motors 
does not limit its investigations to tests of its 
own product... Every make of car, regardless 
f ¥ts price, is tested, General Motors goes 
n the assumption that every automobile has 


omething in it that 


| 


has some advantage. 
The tests set out to determine what they are, 


what they amount to, and why they exist. 


Now | don’t own a single dollar’s worth of 


tock in General Motors (which— probably 
shows what poor vision ! have) so this leaves 


. use their Provine Grounds idea as 


a 


, have a proving ground. Some 


might use the word laboratory—but I like 


better. 


7 
proving ground 


In our proving grounds we test humidifiers 
and ‘we in turn do not limit our tests to our 
es. We test all and sundry. And 


ve capes Keep on ch 


4 


Phere isn t a humidiher device made (and 

them all—as vou know) 
which hasnt some 


\\ C -arFe aware of that. (Jur 


the purpose ol seeing whether 


one advantage paid tor at. the expense 


advantage, some. talking 


the only automobiles. 


2 


ing ground than to 1! 


others. We have found in many cases that 


this is so. 

l am not saying that General Motors build 
Neither am I inferring 
that we build the only humidifying devices. 
What I am pretending to say is that proving 


grounds both in automobiles and humidifiers 


have done more for their respective chentages 
than could have been done in any other way; 
have done it more quickly and at Jess expense. 

When the automobile business was young— 
ves, and also when the humidifier business 
idea was voung — the try - it - on - the - dog 
could and did_ prevail.” . Models were de- 
siened and built that went to no other proy- 


He picked the 


ye user. 
bugs out. 


Now, the proving ground verdict is essential; 


SO essential that we marvel sometimes at sales 


that are made on promises that proving ground . 


records say are not possible of fulfilment. 


The function of the: mill engimeer, whose 


services you buy when you build, 1s to aid you 


in getting the most for the invested dollar. 


Most mill engimeers approve of the proving 


ground idea. Several! 


far as to check und.data. To any 


actual chent: no doubt these engineers would 


suggest the use,of this data in helping the 


chent to make his decision. 


We have proving ground data on humidi- 
fying devices——but we would rather you got 


it and its interpretation trom vour engineers. 


of them have gone so - 


Parks -Cramer Company 


Engincers G Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditionin 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


Canadien Agents. W._.). Westaway Company, Ltd. 


Hamilton. Ontaric Montreal, Quebec 


Adequate Humidity means adequate capacity. Capacity means gallons. 


In gallons of water evaporated, Park§pray equipment is the lowest in price. 


ij 
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Use 
FRANKLIN PROCESS 
(Colored Yarns 


The Wound Form Dyeing 
Reduces Winding Costs 


You Lose Less Yardage 
When We Dye Your Yarn 


N first using our service, customers who previously 
have patronized chain warp dyers, frequently allow the 
same shrinkage as for chain warp dyeing. As a result, 
after warping their required yardage, they have con- 
siderable excess dyed yarn on hand—tangible evidence 
bate teeezs) that the Franklin Process will save yarn. 


The Franklin Package is wound directly from bobbins. After dye- 
ing, it will deliver by rotation in a spooler or creel, or over end for filling 


bobbins to cops, or for braider tubes—in some cases eliminating one OFFICES 


winding operation. For instance, in a cotton mill it substitutes winding 
Franklin Packages and warping for spooling, ball.warping, and beaming. 
In this case, on fine count yarns, it makes a saving of from 3 to 5 cents 
per pound. 3 

All these advantages are in addition to that of the better dyeing 
given by the Franklin Process—the complete penetration, more perma- 
nent shades, less shrinkage, no tangling or felting. Ifyou buy your yarn 
from us on Franklin Tubes, we offer another saving—buying net weight. 

Get the facts. Our book, “‘The Franklin Process—Its Contribution 
to the Textile Industry,” will be sent you on request. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Dyers of cotton, woolen, worsted, jute, hemp and linen yarns and silk noils, 
also yarn spinners and manufadturers of glazed yarns. 


Main office and plant at 
Providence, R. I. 
Branch plant at Philadelphia. 
Southern Franklin Process 
Company 
at Greenville, S. C. 


Central Franklin Process 
Company 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


New York Office 
66 Leonard St. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Forr: 
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Sound Merchandising Polwy Is Needed 


By Walker D. Hines, President, Cotton-Textile Institute 


HE collon textile industry is one of the great basic 

madustries of the country. Whal it manufactures 
is essential for the comfurt and pleasure of the people. 
Its products are being used more and more for import- 
ant industrial purposes. As a single illustration, I refer 
to use of eotton fabric in automobile tops, tires, etc. 
The use of cotton textiles for household purposes such 
as hed hangings, draperies, wall coverings, 
window shades and awnings, should also continue to 
increase. While there have been some fundamental! 
changes as to the character of cotton fabrics used ‘for 
womens clothes, yel even here there is now a very 
marked revival of interest in the 
style. value of cotton dress fabrics, 
due partly to the continued improve- 
ment in the design and finish of cot- 
ton dress goods and partly to the in- 
herent superiority, attractiveness and 
serviceabi ity of those goods for 
many sorts of feminine attire: As to 
the many articles of men’s clothing 
and as to children’s clothing, cotton 


sheets, 


goods have continued to supply a 
very real need which has been but 


little affecled by style changes. 

Year in and year out, the consump- 
tion of cotton fabries for industrial, 
household and personal uses in the 
aggregate seems to hold its own and 
‘keep pace with the growth of the 
population. 

So far as there is difficulty with 
the industry as a whole, it is not the 
absence of a sound, normal and in- 
creasing demand, but it is the fact 
that the industry’s productive capa- 
city, over-stimulated py .the war, is so great as to keep 
the industry either in or on the verge of a condition of 
overproduction, with the resulting tendency to price 
instability which, whenever it arises, is unsatisfactory 
to customers as well as to the mills. 


To some extent this excess capacity may be absorbed 
in stimulating additional domestic use cf cotton goods, 
and also in stimulating a grealer amount of exports. 
But any considerable success along these lines will take 
much time for its realization and if the industry takes 
no other steps to improve its merchandising status, and 
waits for its troubles to be cured by this remedy of 
enlarged uses, it is likely to meet with disappointment. 
Indeed, it is not unlikely that the gradual expansion of 
the uses of cotton roods will find itself offset by the 
apparently inevitable tendency to build new mills even 
though results from their operation are not promising. 


Some assume that this whole situation of excess capa- 
city will be corrected by the operation of the principle 
of “survival of the fittest.” The difficulty with this 
view is that this principle works with extreme slowness 
(if at all) and is offset by so many other influences, 
that there is no appreciable progress. It takes a long 
time—-many years—for an unfit mill to admit that it 
is unfit, and when it does so it likely goes through a 
reorganization and the same machinery is started up 
again either in the same or some other locality with 
a readjusted capitalization so that it can continue to add 
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Walker D. Hines 


to an over-extended condition of capacity, and a state 
of actual or potential overproduction. 

Moreover, while we are waiting for the cure—which 
never seems to come—through this idea of the unfit 
stopping operation and also scrapping their machinery, 
we see a condition of continued embarrassment to our 
customers who find themselves under the necessity of 
doing business in unstable markets whereas they would 
be much better off if their markets could be reasonably 
stabilized. | 

The practical alternative is one which seems to be 
resorted to successfully in many other industries and 
| which I believe the cotton textile 
industry is getting better and better 
equipped to adopt. That is the meth- 
od of applying sound merchandising 
policies. Primarily these policies 
consist of refraining from producing 
more goods than are normally de- 
manded and refraining from selling 
goods below their fu'l cost. As the 
leaders of the industry become more 
end more convinced (and I believe 
this is the case) of the soundness of 
this doctrine as a protection to them- 
selves, to their industry, their em- 
ployees, and their customers, they 
will to an increasing extent set a 
constructive. example which the rest 
of the industry will be glad to follow. 

Another highly constructive move 
is that of sound mergers or consoli- 
dations. At present there are far too 
many different unils in the industry, 
and the adoption of sound policies, as 
weil as the realization of many addi- 
Lional economies, could be promoted by consolidations, 
soundly planned. Announcement has just been made of 
a consolidation plan in England which promises to in- 
clude 8,000,000 spindles. If this is carried through it 
may have an important influence upon our export busi- 
ness. If England can find the way to such a great con- 
solidation, it would seem that many of our textile inter- 
ests should find consolidations of a moderate size both 
practicable and desirable, and all the more important 
by reason of such a concentration of English spindleage. 

What other industries have done and are doing in the 
promotion of their own and the public interest ought 
to be practicable in the cotton textile industry. Other 
industries have not waited for the slow and illusory 
processes of survival of the fittest. Why should we? 


One other point may well be mentioned in this con- 
nection. There is considerable attention being given to 


_the question of eliminating or restricting night running 


in cotton mills. The scheme of the organization of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute is such that it cannot deal with 
this subject. This is generally understood and appre- 
ciated by the mills. Therefore, I am not expected to 
discuss the merit of that proposition of its prospects. 
But on one point I am free to express an opinion and 
I think I ought to do so. That opinion is that whatever 
may be the solution of the question referred to, it 
would be most unwise for the cotton mills in the mean- 
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Fear Is Dominating Influence In Textiles 


| by Flovd W. 


Jefferson, President. Iselin-Jefferson 


Company 


Southern Textile Bulletin has addressed letters 

io a number of those vitally mterested in the situa- 
tion asking their opinion as to what is the matter with 
the colton textile industry. 

It will receive muny answers from many sources, and 
most of them will attribute our plight to overproduc- 
tion, group buying, faulty distribution, cut-throat com- 
petition and lack of cooperation among sellers. 

All of these things have been pointed out before but 
corrective measures inadequately applied have failed 
to effect a cure. . 

Please permit me to offer a new thought. 

I believe that the root of our trouble is phobia, fear 
of this and that, fear of overproduction, fear of com- 
petition, fear of the new order of things, sectional fear, 
and distrust and fear that the structure of our textile 
industry is crumbling in the earthquake of changing 
times and conditions. 

Merle Crowell deseribes the symptoms “Daymares, 
the brood of fears that fetter our minds and inhibit our 
acts. Dread of consequences if we desert the rut of 
routine. Daymares! The hobgoblins of timid minds, 
they tether our visions and paralyze our efforts.” 

We have tried the business doctor and we have tried 
the surgeon. The patient is alive but convalescing very 
slowly; why nol call in the psychoanahst or the mental 
scientist. | 

There may be potential overproduction of. textiles in 
the United States but, with only half hearted coopera- 
tion in curtailment, we have been spared actual over- 
production, and the absorption.of excess which has 
taken place in the past few years is ample proof of the 
consumptive power of the buying class. 
eapacily and excess production are ghosts 
haunt the minds of manufacturers and. panic 


Excess 
that 


siricken, they are driven in their fear to make these 
apparitions their excuse for price cutting. 

It is ‘not so much actual excess, it is not so much 
actual competilion as it is fear of these things. 

There is potential excess in almost every line of 
human endeavor. If it exists in textiles, it is time for 
orderly retreat, not disgraceful and unorganized flight. 

Other industries have met similar situations. sanely 
and without destroying their prosperity. It should not 
be difficult for cotton goods manufacturers to price 
their products commensurately with cost and to adopt 
the principle of raising prices to compensate fer short- 
ened manufacturing schedules. 

The reason that such sound practice does not prevail 
is phobia, fear that if cloth is priced at fair market 
value that the competitor will shoot closer to cost. It 
is not the inability to realize profits, but the fear that 
the competitor will accept a shorter profit. A few 
slices and the entire profit is eliminated, and the sellers 
retreat behind the fortress of cost as the barrier be- 
hind which the buyer may not penetrate. 
one manufacturer 
may be lower and 
he decides to meet 


However, phobia enters again: 
fears that his competitors’ cost 
rather than lose the elusive order 
or beat the price. 

In solid phalanx the organized buying groups ap- 
proach the bewildered sellers, the white flag goes up. 
without a struggle and there is complete capitulation. 

If those of us in the manufacturing and distributing 
end would lose our fear and stand our ground it would 
soon be possible for us to realize a reasonable profit. 

While the group buyers naturaily strive for the lowest 
price they would prefer uniformity and stability of 
prices. Their persistence in forcing us down is not so 

Continued on Page 56) 
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Increase in Southern Mill Equipment in 1928 


tabulations given below show the number of 

spindles, looms and knitting machines installed mn 
Southern mills durimy 1928. One table shows the num- 
her of spindles reported to be on order now for installa- 
tion during 1929. ; 

Equipment insta‘led for replacement purposes is not 
included in these figures, 

The totals show that 331,692 spindles, 12,580 looms and 
6,728 knitting machines were tnstalled during the past 
year. This compares with 565,500 spindles, 12,832 looms 
and 7,191 knitting machines installed in 41927. 

All of the following tabulations were compiled 
from data from Clark's Directory of Southern Textile 
Mills. 


Clark’s Annual Spindle Increase List 


The following list gives the name and location of each 
mill that increased the number of its spindles, together 
with the total by States and the total for the South. 


Alabama 

Spind!es 
‘Alabama Mills Co,, Aliceville 10,000 
Anniston Sife. Anniston. 
Strowd-Holcombe Cotton Mills, Birmingham ... 24,672 
“Alabama Mills Co., Clanton... 
"Alabama Mills Co., Dadeville . 10,000 
"Alabama Mil’s Co., Fayette 10,000 
"Alabama Mills Co., Greenville ........ 10,000 
"Alabama Mills Co., Haleyville ........ 10,000 
Lincoln Mills of Ala., Huntsville ..... 35,000 
“Alabama Mills Co., Jasper 10,000 


Opp Cotton. Mills. Ope: 5,544 


Autauga Cotton Mills, Prattville . 1,696 
‘Alabama Mil's Co., Russellville .... 40,000 
Avondale Mills, Sycamore ......... 2,448 
Tallassee Mills, Tallassee ............ 1,824 
"Alabama Mills. Co., Wetumpka . 10,000 
“Alabama Mills Co., Winfield . 10,000 
...169,604 
Arkansas 
Magnolia Cotton Mills, Magnolia 
Georgia 

Globe Cotton Mills, Augusta 0... 1,828 
Aldora Cotton Mills, Barnesville .... 2,000 
Echota Cotton Mills, Calhoun ................ 4,096 
Mary Lelia Cotton Mills. Greensboro . 1,348 
Higpiend: Milis Griffin... 4,000 
Juliette Miiling Co., Juliette 1,016 
LaFayette Cotton Mills, LaFayette. "4,256 
Unity Spinning Mills, LaGrange... 432 
Newnan Cotton Mills, Newnan ... 2.000 
Peer ess Woolen Mills, Rossville 4.320 
Scoltsdale Miils, scottsdale 3,648 
Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston _ 2,180 


“Indicates new mill. 
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Mississippi 


Spindies 
Cotton Mill Products Co., Winona ........... 736 
736 
North Carolina 
Acme Somnime .Go.; Belmont 16,580 
Pennsylvania Textile Mills, Central :Falls 4,188 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Coleridge ...... 1,316 
Trenton Cotton Mills, Gastonia . 1,008 
Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville ....... 7,456 
Travora Mfe. Co., Graham. .................. 208 
Highland Cotton Mills, High Point 2,000 
Sadie Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain ....... 4,436 
Cleveland Mill and Power Co., Lawndale....... 1,900 
Boger and Crawford Spinning Mill, Lincolnton 5,312 
Rudisill Spinning Mill, Lincolnton 280 
Crosse Gotten Mills. Marion 902 
Monroe Mie Go. Monree 
Ragan Spinning Co., Ragan ............... 1,056 
Rocky Mount Mills, Rocky Mount 1,248 
Seliers Mfg. Co., Saxapahaw ................. 2,000 
mort Millis, 2,304 
54,672 
South Carolina 
*Alice Mfg. Co., Arial ’.............. 20,160 
Hermitage Cottdn Mills, Camden..... 2,048 
Cheraw Cotton Mills, Cheraw ..... {52 
Clinton Gotton Mills; Clinton’ 3,312 
Cowpens Mfg. Co., Cowpens . 488 
Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville 1,916 
Greenwood Cotton Mills, Greenwood 2,832 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea Path 11,040 
Monarch Mills, Lockhart .............. 6,804 
"Slater Mfg. Co., Marietta ......... 9,216 
Ninety-Six Cotton Mill, Ninety-Six 928 
Industrial Cotton Mills, Rock Hill,.. 512 
Kenneth Cotton Mills, Walhalla .... 2,000 
Jackson Mills, Welford.................... 6,264 
.. 68,428 
Tennessee 
Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga ... 1,000 
SPINDLE INCREASE BY STATES 
169,604 
Arkansas 5,328 
Mississipp! 
North Carolina 04,072 
South Carolina: ... 68,428 
Tennessee 1,000 
Total 831,692 
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Spindles To Be Installed 


The following list shows, by States, spindles reported 
to be on order for installation during 1929. 


Alabama 
Spindles 
"Saratoga Victory Muls, Albertville —........ 16,000 
“saratoga Victory Miils, Guntersville 16.000 
"Bemis Cotton Miil, Talladega . 32,000 
64,000 
Arkansas 
International Cotton Mills, Malvern {4,000 
Georgia | 
‘Cornelia Cotton Mill, Cornelia .... ... 2 448 
"Royston Spinning Mills; Royston . 6,000 
Martha Cotton Mills, Thomaston 50,000 
Toccoa Cotton Mills, Toccoa 0,300 
4,248 
North Carolina 
Stowe Thread Co., Belmont ....... 6,900 
6,000 
South Carolina 
Appleton Cotton Mills, Anderson: ..........2............. 30,000 
Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville ....00000...000.0000....... 59,000 
Tennessee 
Dyersburg Cotton Products Co., Dyersburg........ 20,000 
SPINDLES ON ORDER BY STATES 
Alabama. .......... 64,000 
Arkansas . 14,000 
64,248 
89,000 
Tennessee ................ 20,000 


Clark’s Annual Loom Increase List 
(Includes looms on cotton, silk, rayon and wool) 


The following list gives the name and location of each 
mill that installed additional looms during 1928, to- 
gether with the total by States and the total for the 
South. 


Alabama 
Looms 
Dwight Mfg. Co.. Alabama City. 44 
*Schwarzenback-Huber Co., Albany 80 
“Alabama Mills Uo., Aliceville 266 
*Alabama Mills Go., Clanton ............. 268 
*Alabama Mills Co. Dadeville ...... 284 


*Indicates new mill. 
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35 
Looms 
“Schwazenbach-Huber Co., Decatur 80 
Millis Co., Greenville 336 
“Alabama Mills Co., Haleyville ..... 240 
Lancoin Mills of Ala., Huntsville 350 
Mim. Goi, 172 
"Alabama Millis Co., Russellville 324 
Avondale 130 
‘Alabama Mills Co:, Wetumpka 38 
4,277 
Arkansas 
Magnolia Cotton Mills, Magnolia............ 112 
112 
Georgia 

Southern Mfg. Co., Athens bitte 76 
Echota Cotton Mills, Calhoun .......0........... 120 
Eagle and Phenix Mills, Columbus ....... 
Mary Lelia Cotton Mills, Greensboro ....................... 48 
Highland Mills, Griffin 100 
Hawkinsville Mfg. Co.. Hawkimsville 48 
Arnco Mills, Newnan 60 
Peerless Woolen Milis. Rossville ........-0000...00000000....... 83 
-Seottsdale Mills, Scottdale ... 410 
Southern Brighton Mills, Shannon ...... 137 
921 

Mississippi | 
J. W. Sanders Cotton Mills, Starkville........00000...... 18 
Stonewall Cotton Mills, Stonewall 4140 
Cotton Mills Products Co., Winona 12 
170 

North Carolina 

Holt, Love and Holt, Burlington ......... 100 
*Piedmont Weavers, Burlington ............. 50 
Cramerton Millis, Cramerton: 60 
Gastonia Weaving Co., Gastonia .... 15 
Minneola Mfg. Co, Gibsonville Se, 152 
Proximity Mig. Co., Greensboro ...:.............................. 427 
Southern Silk Mills, Greensboro 4 
‘Royle and Pilkington, Inc., Hazlewood . 70 
"Hickory Weavers, Inc... Hickory’ 20) 
Stehli Silk Corp., High Point 42 
Marshall Field Mills Corp., Leaksville ..........0... 23 
Nokomis Gotton Mills 24 
Mansnela Millis, Lumberton 48 
Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids .........0.0...00000.. 108 
Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rockingham. ...... 980 
Rollinson Mills, Rocky Mount ..............000.00.000....000... 32 
Cleveland: Cloth... Mille, : 422 


4 
: 
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South Now Center of Rayon Production 


HE position of the South as the cotton manufactur- 

ing center of the South has been firmly established 
and widely recognized during the past few years. 
The Southward shift of the cotton textile industry has 
attracted so much attention that the development of 
rayon production has been attended with far less publi- 
city than that which attended the increase in produc- 
tion of cotton zoods and yarns. 

The South is now the center of rayon production, not 
only of the United States, but of the world. 

Total production of rayon by all countries during 
{928 was estimated as 323,500,250 pounds. Of this total, 
99,501,250 pounds was produced in the United States, 
this production being almost twice as great as the out- 
put. of English plants and more than twice as great as 
that of Italian plants, the leading foreign producers. 

In other words, the United States. produces more 
rayon than any other country. And of the United States 
production of 90,501,250 pounds, 68,500 pounds, or more 
than two-thirds, is produced in the Southern States. 

With the vast expansion of rayon. plants now under 
way in the South, it is estimated that production for 
1929 will reach 80,000 pounds. 

Two reasons are generally aseribed for the location 
of rayon plants in the South. One is that natural advan- 
tages for manufacturing purposes. Abundant supplies 
of raw materials, water, power and labor, and favorable 
climatic conditions combine to make this section par- 
ticularly suitable for rayon manufacture. 

The secend reason is that the Southern States, having 
become the textile center of the country, furnish the 
logical location for rayon plants. | 

Rayon Consumption in the South 

It has been conservatively estimated that consump- 
tion of rayon by Southern mills in 1928 amounted to 
16,000,000 pounds. It is expected that this figure will 
be increased to 21,000,000 pounds during 1929. 

Rayon Plants in the South 


With a number of the iargest rayon producers already 
operating in the South and others now having plants 
under construction 1929 will see the South’s position 
as a rayon producing center even more firmly establish- 
ed, 

The list of companies now operating or . building 
plants in Lhe South includes the American Bemberg and 
American Glanzstoff Corporations, the American Chatil- 
lon Corporation, Du Pont Rayon Company, American 
Enka Corporation, Industrial Rayon Corporation, The 
Tubize Artificial Silk Company of America, Johnson 
Rayon Company, and the Viscose Company. 

American Bemberg Corp. 

The American Bemberg Corp., Elizabethton, Tenn., 
has a capitalization of $3,500,000 in preferred stock and 
$2 800,000 in common stock. 

The second unit has just been completed and will 
start production, early in the spring. Total investment 
for building equipment and machinery is over $7,000,000. 
Production during 1927 was over 2,000,000 pounds. Total 
capacity with the second unit finished will be 15,000 per 
day. The company is using the stretch spinning pro- 
cess for the production of the fine filament yarn made 
from cotton linters which is known as “Bemberg yarn.” 

American Glanzstoff Corp. 

The American Glanzstoff Corp., has a capital of §$7,- 
000,000 in preferred stuck and $300,000 in common stock. 
Construction of first unit: was finished during 1928. 


Production started last October has now reached about 
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9,000,000 pounds per day. Total capacity of the first 
unit is 14,000 pounds per day. Doubling of the manu- 
facuring capacity has been decided. Construction of 
the second unit will start early in the spring. The 
croporation is manufacturing ordinary and fine filament 
rayon yarn. 

American Chatillon Corp. 

The American Chatillon Corp. will begin rayon pro- 
duction during the month of March, 1929. Its huge 
plant, constructed at a cost of over $5,000,000, is made 
up of two separate groups. of buildings. One of these 
will be devoted to the production of varn by the acetate 
process and the other will produce yarn by the viscose 
process. The initial production capacity of the acetate 
plant will be 7,000 pounds of yarn per day—that of 
the viscose plant, 12,000 pounds per day. In other words 
the present annual production plans of the American 
Chatillon Corporation are for 6,400,000 pounds of rayon. 
This figure is based on acetate yarn of 75 denier and 
viscose yarn of 150 denier. 

The annual payroll of the American Chatillon Cor- 
poration will amount to over $2,000,000 and it will em- 
ploy 2,200 people. The plant has been expertly designed 
so that its present annual production capacity can be 
quickly, easily and inexpensively doubled. It is expect- 
ed that by 1930 this step will be necessary. 

It owns the exciusive rights in the United States to 
a ceilulose acetate process which has been thoroughly 
tested and proven over a period of years and which 
because of its patented features produces a yarn of 
excellent tensile strength, elasticity, drying properties, 
and durability. Equally significant improvements in 
every stage of its viscose manufacture will produce a 
yarn of high, consistent quality. 

The American Chatillon Corporation will start in 


business with a cash surplus of $2,000,000 after all pay- 


ments for construction and equipment have been made. 
The preferred stock will be the only outstanding obliga- 
tion as there are no funded debts, no bank loans or other 
debts of any form. ' 

The aclive management is made up of men who have 
specializéd in the production and marketing of rayon 
with marked success. Dr. D. M. Balsam, president of 
the D. M. Balsam Company, is the chairman of the 
board of directors of the American Chatillon Corpora- 
tion. Ugo Mancini, chief engineer of La Soie de Chatil- 
lon, is vice-president, chief engineer, and general man- 
ager of the American Chatiilon Corporation. 

eee The DuPont Rayon Company 

The DuPont Rayon Company has a large plant at Old 
Hickory. Tenn., and now has under construction at 
Ampthiil, near Richmond, Va., a new plant for the 
production of viscose process yarns and a new plant 
under construction at Waynesboro, Va., for the produc- 
tion of cellulose-acetate yarns. 

The company eslimates that its production in South- 
ern plants in 1929 will be 15,050,000 pounds. 

The annual payroll at the Old Hickory plant is $4,300,- 
000, 

* The Ampthill plant is expected to begin production in 


‘duly, 1929 with the entire plant in operation by Novem- 


ber. The estimated production at this plant will be 
3,200,000 pounds of super-extra yarn per year. 
American Enka Corp. 
This company has let contract for the construction 
of a huge plant at Asneville; N. C., to be erected at a 
cost of $8,000,000 to $10,000. The company has announced 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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ne process picker with synchronised control 


Picker with Synchronized Control is phenom- 

enal. From all parts of the country facts and 
figures are pouring in proving conclusively that 
these machines are producing better laps at ma- 
terially lower costs. Practically all of the new 
opening. rooms being equipped by Saco-Lowell 
call for One Process Picking exclusively. The 
number of laps lost are not only much less than 
two or three process picking, but are unbeliev- 
ably small. 

IMPORTANT:—lIt is not always necessary 


(5 Pic success of Saco-Lowell’s new One Process 


THE ANNISTON MFG. COMPANY 
EXETER MFG. COMPANY 
DANA WARP MILLS 
BERKSHIRE COTTON MILLS 
ROXBORO COTTON MILLS 
ROANOKE MILLS COMPANY 
OCONEE MILLS 


LANGLEY MILLS 
PACIFIC MILLS 
BOOTT MILLS 


to purchase new machines to obtain the advan- 
tages of One Process Picking. If your present 
Saco-Lowell pickers are reasonably up-to-date, 
they can be fitted with Synchronized Control, 
Intermediate Feeders, and certain other parts 
with a minimum added investment. This is so 
small that no mill should overlook this oppor- 
tunity to increase its operating efficiency. Count- 
ing those already in operation and those orders 
now on our books, we have sold over sixty One 
Process Pickers, a few of the installations being 
listed below: 


CHICOPEE MFG. COMPANY 

ATHENS MFG. COMPANY 

BRANDON MILLS 
NINETY-SIX COTTON MILLS 

GREENWOOD COTTON MILLS 

ALICE MFG. COMPANY 


SAXON MILLS 


ARAGON-BALDWIN COTTON MILLS 
LANETT MILLS 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. — 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ATLANTA, 
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Increase in Southern Mill Equipment in 
1928 
(Continued from Page 35) 


Looms 
Spencer Corn., R00 
*Katterman and Mitchell Co., Stanley .... . 225 
Hart Cotton Mills, Tarboro. .......... 

| South Carolina 
Ponmieton Mis. 14 
Lydia Cotton Mills, C linton 
*Stutz-Hadfield Silk Corp., Clinton — 54 
Piedmont Plush Millis, Greenviile 6 
Southern Weaving Co., Greenville ..... 39 
Greenwood Cotton Mills, Greenwood . 76 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea Path 300 
Lancaster Cotton Miils, Lancaster ... 
and J. Mills; Laurens 40 
"Slater Mig Co., Marietta........ 
‘Lund Company, 30 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg. ... Oe 100 
‘Brandon Gorp. Traveters 
Jackson Mills, Welford ........ 135 
2,674 

Tennessee. 
"Kine Silk Millis. 64 
Cherokee Spinning Co., Knoxville 148 
‘Frank Silk Mills. Murfreesboro .... 400 
Werthan, Morgan, Hamilton Bag Co., Nashville... 39 
Texas 
Dennison Cotton Mills, Dennison ......... 14 
Virginia 
Klotz Silk Mfg. 50 
Albemarle Weaving Co. Charlottesyv ille be 40 
‘Frank Ix & Sons, Charlottesville 50 
Martinsville Silk Corp., Martinsville 100 
298 
LOOM INCREASE BY STATES 

Alabama 4277 
412 
Georgia 9?{ 
North Carolina . 84176 
south Carotina....... . 2,674 


"Indicates new mill. 
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Clark’s Annual Knitting Machine Increase 
List 
The following list gives the name and location of each 


mill that increased its knitting equipment, together with 
the total by States and the total for the South. 


Alabama 
Knitting Machines 
Cadet Knitting Co., Anniston 40 
*Pilling and Madeley, Inc., Anniston ........ £80 
“Bridgeport Hosiery Mills, Bridgeport 4) 
Gooner, Wells Go. Decatur 
Erwin Mfg. Co., Huntsville .... 15 
Southern Mills Corp. Oxford : 
*Paint Rock Hosiery Mill, Paint Roe k | 40 
Arkansas 
"Pauline Hosiery Mills, Little Rock 50 
a0 
Georgia 
Unique Knitting Mills, Aeworth 
"Sumter Rayon Mills, 8 
Georgia Knitting Mills, Barnesville ...................... 3 
Lawler Hosiery Milis, Carrollton 100 
Cartersville Mills, Cartersville 9 
Archer Hosiery Mills, Columbus............... Bio 20 
Wescott Hosiery Mills Dalton 20 


Oak Mfg. Co., East Point . 
Spalding Knitting Mills, Griffin 42 


"Home State Hosiery Mills, LaFayette ...........-......... 24 
Rome Hosiery Mills, Rome 
“Woodiawn Knitting Mills, Woodlawn 20 
Total ..... 926 
North Carolina 
Mills; 
Asheboro Hosiery Millis, Asheboro ......:........ 
‘Bossong Hosiery Mills, Asheboro ..........2................ 18 
‘Carolina Hosiery Mills, Asheboro. 30 
McCrary Hosiery Mills, Asheboro 
"Randolph Silk Hosiery Mills, Asheboro .................. 10 
"Asheville Hosiery Uv., Asheviile 4 
"Belmont Hosiery Belniont 20 
*Hatch Full-fashionea Hosiery Go., Belmont............ 12 
*Biack Mountain Hosiery Co., Black Mountain ........ 29 
Burlington Knitting Mills, Burlington 26 
Carolina Knitting Mills, Burlington 40 
East End Hosiery Mills, Burlington 14 
Holt Bros. Knitting Co. ,Burlington................. fe 27 
Liberty Hosiery Mills, Burlington 22 
May Hosiery Miils, Burlington 351 
McEwen Knitting Co., Burlmgton 
*Metric Hosiery Mills, Burlington 20 
Penco Hosiery Mills, Burlington ......... | 20) 
Seilers Hosiery Mills, Burlington 50 
Victory Hosiery Mills, Burlington .......... 20) 
“Sandhill Hosiery Co., Carthage ................. 25 


Charlotte Knitting Co., 20 


Hudson Siik Hosiery Co.,. 
(Continued on 58) 
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FINISHING 
with 


and Clasti 

n 

Colors “ity 
Always Brighter 


Let us help you 
with any weaving problem 


Allwood-Passaic N. 


Bav State Rd. 
Boston. Mass. » Charlotte, N. C. 


FAST COLORS 


help to make fast sales. Good dyeing and printing results 
follow the use of Lewis standard-strength chemicals. 
Tannic Acid 
Tartar Emetic 
Antimony 
Lactate 
Steam Black 


Acetate 
of Chrome 


Acetine 


Fluoride 
of Chrome 


cturer and Importer 


DYE STUFFS and CHEMICALS 


Office and Warehouse: 
Fox Point, Providence, R. 1. 
Works: Mansfield, Mass. 


NEW VORK 
4 Cle St. 


BOSTON 
40 Central St. 

Southern Representative: 
Charles H. Stone, 228 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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AM ON G 


TEXTILE SALESMEN 


HARRY L. DALTON 


Harry L. Dalton was formerly associate editor of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin, but left us during the World War and went 
overseas: W here for more than a vear he was with the air serv.ce. 

After the war he was 
with the Hunter Man- 
ufacturing & Commis- 
sion Company, in New 
York and then repre- 
sented the Gastonia 
Cotton Yarn Company 
at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

He came to Char- 
lotte about four years 
Southern sales 
representative of the 


ago as 
Viscose Co., and is one 
of “the 
the rayon salesmen. 
Harry was born at 
Winston-Salem, N. C., 
attended Duke 
New. York 
and the 
College of Technology, 
Manchester, Eng. 


best known of 


and 
University, 
University 


He was recently 
married and is a member of the Rotary Club of Charlotte. 


FREDERICK JACKSON 


Fred Jackscn, Southern agent for the Universal Winding Com- 
pany, of Providence, R. I., has been with that company for 
23 years and represented them in the South tor about 20 years. 


He was born. at 
Lawrence, Mass... on 
July 7th, 1869, and has 


a wife and three sons 
After fifteen years 
spent with C. A. Luther 
& Co., textile: machin- 
ery manufacturers, of 
Pawtucket, R. I., he 
was for ten years man- 
ager of a yarn convert- 
ing plant in that city 
and then entered the 
employment of the 
Universal. Winding 
Company. 


His long experience 
in converting and 
winding yarn makes 
him an expert in his 
line and by his cour- 
teous manners he has 


made a very large 
number of friends in Southern cotton mill circles. 
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success of the 


Textile Industry depends 
upon hearty co-operation 
between Manufacturer, Fin- 
_isher and Converter... The 
Hunter Manufacturing & 
Commission Co is prepared 
to offer co-operation to the 
fullest extent of its ability. 


& (omMISSION (o. 


58 and 60 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 
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Constancy of Purpose 


HE AmMALIg TEXTILE SPECIALTIES are 
the result of a constant aim to co-operate 


with the textile industry in meeting its ever | 


changing problems. 


This desire td co-operate has created a 
mutual interest and enabled us to develop 
SPECIALTIES which function properly and_at 


the lowest cost in each specific type of work 


for which they are designed. 


The AMALIE TEXTILE SPECIALTIES. have 


become the standard of comparison. 


They enjoy a reputation for quality for 
which we feel justly proud. 


Our sales force of technically trained men 


rece.ve the fullest co-operation of both our 
research and executive departments. 


No problem presented them is ever consid- 
2red too small or too large for our sincerest 
mterest and thorough investigation. 


-There is an AMALIE TEXTILE SPECIALTY 
for your particular type of work whether it 
»e dyeing, bleaching,: finishing, mercerizing, 
sizing or winding,—cotton, rayon or silk. 


Acquaint us with your problems. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
NEW YORK 


Manufacturing Chemists for the 
Textile Industry 


Sales Offices in Leading Textile Centers 


! 
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PERSONAL NEws 


— — 


‘Po tt PFET 


B. M. Parham, loom fixer at the Converse Mills, 
Spartanburg, 8. C., was badly injured in an automobile 
accident last week. 


Roger Greir, well known cotlon man, of Gastonia, N. 
C., has been appointed cotton classer for the Cora Mills. 
Kings Mountain. N. C. 


Remsen Bauknight has been elected secretary of the 
Alice Manufacturing Company, Easley, S. C., succeeding 
the late Fred M. Folger. 


Col. Leroy Springs, president of the Lancaster Cotton 
Mills, Lancaster, S. C., has made a donation of $50,000 
to the Presbyterian College, Clinton, S. C. 


I. S. MeManus, formerly of St. Pauls, N. C.. has accepl- 
ed the position of superintendent of the Johnston Mills. 
North Carolina, N. C. 


C. 'T. Freeman has resigned as superintendent of the 
Yarns Corporation of America, Spartanburg, effective 
February 1, to become manager of the Howard Silk 
Throwing Company, Mebane, N. C. 


Joseph C. Cobb, newly elected secretary of the South- 
ern Textile Assovcialion, has assumed his duties at the 
headquariers of the Association in Charlotte. 

Mr. Cobb is a graduate of 
the Textile School of N. C. 


State College and has for 
some time been connected 
with the Erwin Mills. 


Cooleemee, N. €. While in 
college he was president of 
the Phi Psi Textile Frater- 
nity, president of the Tomp- 
kins Society and in his 
senior year was superin- 
lendent of the Students 
Textile Exhibition he'd an- 
nually at the school. 

His father,’  F. Gordon 
Cobb, general manager of 
the Lancaster Cotton Mills, 
is a past president of the Southern Textile Association 
and is now: executive secretary of the Association and 
president of The Arkwrights. 


Joseph C. Cobb 


Ralph C. Maultsby, formerly with the Spindale Mills 
Spindale, N. C., has been named Southern news editor 
of: the Textile World and will make headquarters at 
Greenville, €. 


Bb. B. Gossett, of Charlotte, president of the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mills, and treasurer of the Gossett Mills. Ander- 
son, 8. G., was recently elected a director of Turner 
Halsey Company, selling agents. 


Ralph Webber has resigned as superintendent of the 
Johnston Mills, North Charlotte, N. C., to become super- 
intendent and manager of the Icemorlee Mills, Monroe, 
N.C. 


5. 0, Hart, who has been vice-president of the Charles 
Williams stores, has hecome associated with the Gel 
anese Corporation of America, in the sales organization 
and sales promotion. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


D. D. Leeper has been promoted to manager of the 
bleachery alt the Ware Shoals Manufacturing Company, 
Ware Shoals, 8. C. 


Ernest Moore has resigned his position as designer 


with the Spencer Corporation, Spindale, N. 
a position with Ralph E. Loper & Co.., 
neérs, Greenville, 8. C. 


C., to accept 
textile cost engi- 


Claude W. Cain, who has been general superintendent 
of Excelsior Mills, Union, §. C., for a number of years, 
has resigned, effective in the near future, and has 
accepted.a position with the Steel Heddle Manufactur- 
ing Company who have large plants in Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Greenville, S. C. 


J. M. Brown, purchasing agent for the Hartford plant 
of Yeeder-Root, Inc., will hereafter take eare of the 
combined purchasing of the Hartford and Bristol plants, 
making headquarters at the Hartford offices. B. W. 
Aspelin formerly purchasing agent of the Bristol plant 
now has a similar position with the Hartford Machine 
Screw Company. 


Covington Addresses Rotary Club | 


Wadesboro, N. C-—Ghief feature of luncheon meeting 
of the Rotary Club, Thursday was brief but interesting 
talk on textiles by I. B. Covington, vice-president and 
general manager of the Wade Manufacturing Company, 
of this city. Mr. 
experience and well-qualified to talk on the subject of 
textiles. 


OBITUARY 


A. M. Turner 
~A. M: 


Concord, Turner, former overseer of the 


card room af 08 ke Cotton Mill, who died in Morgan-— 


ton early Sunday morning, was laid to final rest in the 
cemetery of Beulah Presbyterian Church, Stanly coun- 
ty, Monday afternoon. Last rites were conducted in the 
church. Mr. Turner is survived by his wife, and four 
children by a former marriage. He also leaves his 
mother and several brothers and sisters. 


Research Laboratories At Textile School 


The research laboratories at the Textile School of 
Carolina State College contain the most modern equip- 
ment obtainable for conducting tests on oils, starches, 
etc., says Dean Thomas Nelson. The use of this equip- 
ment by the textile students adds materially to the 
training that they receive in their textile courses. 

The textile school has recently received a set of 
Aleumite cross sectioning blocks, as designed Dr. 
Schwarz of M. I. T. 
devised for obtaining cross sections of yarns such as 
rayons, collon, ete., without the use of mounting media. 
These blocks will be used by the students in their 
course in microscopy which enables them to magnify 
cross sections of yarns and determine accurately the 
penetration of. dyestuffs. 
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Covington is a mill man of many year's - 


which is the most recent method | 


Plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic,N. J, 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


announce 


2 New Products 


For sizing and finishing all fibres. 
Unsurpassed for, thickening pow- 
er, binding and penetrating value. 


A concentrated solution of 


LUPOGUM prepared by our 
special process insuring: 


Ease of application, freedom from 
decomposition, perfect clarity 
and transparency. 


SPECIALIZED 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


Write for detailed information 
about your particular problem 


JACQUES WOLF &CGO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC. N. J. 


Warehouses: 


Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Chicago, TI. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Utica, N. Y. 
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Fighting Causes of Weave Room Troubles 


BY 


(Continued from Last Week) 
Bad Work at the Roving Frames 


The starting place for bad work at the roving frames 
begins at the slubbers. Of course, they dont make 
any singles, bul they let a lot of doubles go by which 
come from one of the ends coming down and catching 
on to another between the front roll and flyer. Also 
from twisting the ends too much when they put. one 
up. This of course finds it way into the intermediate 
ereels if intermediates are used, or into the speeder 
creels when the intermediate process is omitted. . 

After this heavy roving gets into the ecreels it is very 
apt to stay there, until it runs out, unless it gives so 
much trouble that it won’t run, and has to be taxen 
out. 


Next I find bad work and plenty of it coming from 
bad creeling. 
and not splicing the roving as it should be. Short sing- 
lings are caused py letting one of the ends get through 
the rolls and then stock back through the roving guide, 
and not stopping the frame and pulling it off the 
bobbin. I asked one speeder tender once why she did 
this and she told me it was because the intermediate 
hand that she got roving from did her the same way. 
So as we go down the line toward the spinning room 
we find the plot to make bad work growing bigger by 
jumps. Next I observe, the intermediate and speeder 
tenders making something similar to twine every time 
they put up an end by giving it more turns per inch 
than it ought to have per yard. Now every time this 
takes piace at the intermediates it costs the company 
a loss in production at the speeder, and a new cot on 
both ends of three rolls if the proper thing is done. 
But very often it is not done if the end will slay up 


and these three rolls continue for a long time to make 


lumpy roving. No matter whether this takes place al 
the intermediates or speeders the company has to stand 
the loss, and the weave room finally gets it. 


Cleaning at the Roving Frames 


If you get the average speeder tenders idea of how 
often the different parts of a roving frame should be 
cleaned, they will start with the rolls, and make it once 
per week. I don't agree with them there, especially 
on some grades of cotton, because I have known them 
to get Loo dirty to run that way in two days time. They 
will tell you once per day ts enough to pick the clear- 
ers, but I won't agree with them there, because they 
collect so much litt it begins to-go through the rolls 
before that time, and either break the end down, and 
slop the frame or hang on to the roving and spin into 
thread, and here we have some more bad work. Some- 
Limes the boss spinner catches it sometimes he does 
not. When he does not get it the weavers do, if the 
spooler guide is too wide open 

Keeping roving machinery as clean as possible, espec- 
ially the roll, clearers, and roller bears, is not only a 
good thing for discipline, but adds greatly to the quality 
of the roving. Lint collects fast at these parts, and can 
easily get on the roving. Where there is very much 
lint accumulated on any part of a slubber, intermediate 
or speeder a little puff of wind can send it into the 
roving and through the flyers with a very little pres- 
sure. Of course the overseer should come in for his 


part of the blame for bad work, ir fact he should and 
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Short doublings are caused by lapping 


does bear the responsibility for all of it. But lets see 
where a good careful section man or speeder fixer, can 
do a lot of good by fighting the causes of bad work. 
First, we will start with the top, rolls. Every top roll 
in a speeder should be a good one. But I am sorry -to 
say that on the speeders and intermediates and slubbers, 
I have inspected, I have never failed to find at least ten 
per cent of them unfit to run. In some of the mills, the 
machine tenders put the rolls in themselves. No matter 
how lumpy work from certain rolls may be, if the end 
stays up, or as long as it doesn’t give them enough 
trouble to cause them ‘to notice it they will let them 
stay in the machine and run on and continue to make 
the lumpy roving. I don’t think as important a thing 
as keeping good rolls in roving frames should be trusted 
to so many people. They should be looked after either 
by the section hand, second hand or both. They should 
be inspected every day, and the bad ones replaced with 
a new one. This is the only way to get even drafis 
from the rolls and make good roving. 

: Bad Work From Tight Tensions 

Any roving frame from the slubber to the jack that 
drafts or stretches the roving more than 142 per cent 
between the front roll and flyer presser can rightfully 
he said to be running with a tight tension. On some of 
the speeders I have checked I have changed the tension 
gear 3 teeth, which changed the draft from 5.80 by test 
to 5.22, like some of the frames were showing on the 
same roving and was about what the draft was supposed 
to be. This showed that on this particular frame the 


tight tension was giving the frame 6 per cent too much 


draft. On this particular roving which happened to be 
:.00 hank, this extra 6 per cent draft made the roving 
2% grains lighter per 12 yards than the roving from’ 
{he other frames on the same hank. So this shows the 
great importance in looking after the tension, especia!- 
ly on fine roving, and seeing thal it is too tight. This is 
the section mans job. He can make himself very useful 
here in fighting bad work this way. To get the very 
best roving obtainable from the speeders requires that 
the rolls be kept in first class condition and set proper- 
ly to suit the stapie of the cotton. The speeder help 
should recerve enough for their work so that they 
could afford to remove all single end double roving that 
they cause to go on to the bobbin. This applies to the 
intermediates tov, as the better they make it the easier 
it will be for the speeder hands. If they are not willing 
to do it-as this is the only remedy to keep it out of the 
to do it as this is the oly remedy to keep it out of the 
spinning frames. 
What I Found Wrong in the Spinning Room 

In looking at the spinners creel the frames I found 
about the same system as I did at the speeders. When 
a bobbin was partly run out some of them would pick 
up a full bobbin of roving off the top of the frame, 
hold it im ner hand and twist it on to the other two 
ends and three ends were running until she could break 
the other one out. This particular spinning frame was 
running with a draft of 12.00, and she let about six 
inches go in, 33 per cent heavy, that made 72 inches of 
yarn. The number of the yarn being 23.50, this doubling 
brought the number down to about 17.50. Now this 
goes on in the average mill all day long, and vet the 
question is often asked, “where do the thick ends in 
the cloth come from?” Well, my answer to this ques- 

Corlinued on Page 52) 
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Pl PLY 


HIGH 


EXPERIENCE and SKILL 


| ) in the MANUFACTURE of 


MECRANIEC AL CLOTHS 


Is Typified in the Product of 


THE JOSEPH NOONE’S SONS COMPANY 


ALBERT W. NOONE, Prop. A. ERLAND GOYETTE, Manager 
The Oldest Manufacturers in this Country of 


Roller, Clearer and Washer Cloths, and Slasher and Sizing Flannels for 
Cotton Mills, Printers’ Blankets, Piano Cloths and Laundry Blankets 


Every Description of Woolens and Linen Cloths for Machinery 


Ask and Insist that Noone’s Cloth Be vee 
WILLIAM R. NOONE & CO., Selling Agents, BOSTON 


ARNOLD T. MALONE, Manager | 


Office 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and distribution, are 


requested. 


Contributed articles do not necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. 


Items pertaining to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


What’s the Matter With the 
Cotton Manufacturing 
Industry? 


N this issue we are publishing 

answers to this question, by many 
of the leaders of the industry, in the 
South and we urge our readers to 
make a careful study of the state- 
ments made. 

Particular. attention should be 
paid to the statements of President 
H. R. Fitzgerald, of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
and President Walker D. Hines, of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, and 
others of almost equal prominence, 
but the letters of some of the less 
prominent manufacturers contain 
ideas of merit and we advise the 
reading and study of all of the re- 
plies. 

We do not agree, in full, with 
many of the statements made, but 
feeling that the time has come for a 
frank and honest discussion of the 
problem, we are publishing the let- 
ters just as written. 

From a brief examination of the 
letters we have noted statements 
giving the following as among the 
eauses of lack of prosperity in the 
cotton manufacturing industry. 

4) Over-production. 
2) Over-production as the result of 
night work. 
3). Under-distribution. 
‘4) Faulty selling system. 
5) Faulty cost determinations. 
6; Small volume of exports. 
7) Comparatively unrestricted im- 
ports of jute. 
$) Increase of rayon consumption. 
(9) Unsatisfactory cotton future 
contracts. 
(10) Persistent price cutting. 
(1414). Lack of co-operation. 
(12) Selling combinations 
those from whom mills 
purchases. 


among 
make 


13)Too many individuals units. 
(14) Obsolescence of machinery. 
(15) Decrease in women's clothes. 


A number of other causes are 
given, but the mill man who looks 
over this list will have enough food 
for thought and it must be admitted 
that there is a good foundation for 


alleging that many of these causes 
exist. 
Elroy Curtis, president of Ff leit- 


man & Co., of New York, closes his 


letter with the stalement: 

What the industry needs most is a_be- 
nevolent despot with power to chloform 
some mill managements and regulate the 
actions of others. 

There can be litt!e doubt about 
the truth of that statement, but 
there is little chance of the industry 


being put into the hands of a beney- 


olent despot and it is often the case 
that the mill managers who “need” 
chloroform are those from whom if 
is usually most difficult to obtain 
uny co-operation. 

Ii is not to be assumed from the 
“What's the Matter With the Cotton 
Manufacturing Industry” letters that 
all is gloom or that no progress has 
been made towards solving the prob- 
lems. 

We are particulariy interested in 
the observations of W. S. Dunson, 
general manager of the Dunson 
Mills, one of the most successful 
mills in the South. 

Mr. Dunson says: 


To my mind the conditions existing in 
the dry goods market during the past two 
years were due to the fact that we were 
working .under the shadow of a 16,000,000- 
and an 18,000,000-bale crop in two con- 
secutive years. 

While it can be easily figured that the 
mills can consume crops of cotton of that 
size, it is an actual fact that goods pro- 
duced from such crops cannot be readily 
passed on to the consumer, and are greater 
than the demands of the market. In 1926, 


when the 18,000,000-bale crop was grown, 
the price of cotton was.so cheap that the 
mills assumed little if any risk in running 
full time and storing goods manufactured 
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without orders, thus accumulating enormous 
stocks. These stocks, so accumulated, were 
an enormous factor in prices during the 
succeeding year; but, thanks to short crops 
in 1927 and 1928, we are gradually working 
out from under these depressing conditions, 
and the year 1929 should be a very favor- 
able one for the textile industry. 

With cheap cotton the temptation is 
ever present to start night lines, but I 
hardly think any sane mill man will run 
at nght and produce goods for stock out. 
of 20-cent cotton. It has been my obser- 
vaticn that we have better dry goods con- 
ditions in the third year following two 
medium or short crop vears, and the year 
we are just entering should prove no ex- 
ception. 


The statement of Mr. Dunson con- 


forms with reports that are coming 


to us indicating very small accumu- 


lations of cotton goods in any line. 


We understand that the eombed 
yarn mills which had a_ stock of 


15,000,000 pounds of yarns on hand 
in January, 1928, found a few days 
ago that the total stocks of combed 
yarns held by mills on January 1, 
1929, was 2,500,000 ‘pounds with or- 
ders on hand covering —§ 1,300,000 
pounds of same. : 


White believing tiiat a frank dis- 


cussion of the causes of the recent 


depression in the cotton manufac- 
luring industry will aid in restoring 
prosperity and establishing it. upon 
a firmer foundation, we believe that’ 
many of the causes have already 
heen partially removed and we see 
no reason to be pessimistic. 


Our Annual Review 


LARK’S Annual Spindle Incicase 

/ list shows that during 1928 the 
increase in cotton spindles in the 
South was 331,692 against 565,500 in 
1927. 

Only four times during the past 
seventeen years has there been a 
smaller increase and only in the {wo 
vears, following the 1920 deflation, 
has the increase been materially less 
than during 1928. 

Alabama lead the list with an ad- 
dition of 169,604 spindles: but it 
would be more subject to congratu- 
lation if it were not the facet that 
100,000 of these spindles came with 
second hand equipment from New 
England and has been installed in 
mills, which cost the citizens of 
Alabama $61.44 per spindle or more 
than would have been the cost of 
the mills if the equipment had been 
new and modern. 

If is impossible to determine the 
percentages of old and new machin- 
ery included in the equipment of the 
331,692 spindles but our cheek shows 
them to have been approximately 
half and half. | 

Our list does not take into consid- 
eration new spindles purchased for 
the rep‘acement of old equipment 
as we are only dealing with the net 
inerease in spindles. 
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Southern Mills Have Been Quick to Take Advantage of the 
Economies Made Possible by Use of the New 


FORMER 


A Bobbin Former has been perfected which is of the 
highest importance to the Textile Industry. This fact ] 
has already been proven by a number of large mills who | 


have thoroughly tried it out. 


This Bobbin Former is now in successful operation in the 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., and 
other large mills in the country. 


This device materially increases the yardage of varn on 
the bobbm. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
It absolutely prevents slubbing of filling in the looms. | 

It decreases seconds considerably. 3 


It effects a saving in waste. It increases production in 


cost from ten to twenty per cent. It enables weavers to 


A representative will be glad to call to talk the matter 


| 
| 
| 
both spinning, spooling and weaving and decreases doffing | 
| 
over with you. 


WITH WITHOUT 
BOBBIN FORMER BOBBIN FORMER 


MILL DEVICES COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 
Gastonia, C. 


run more looms and lowers the cost of weaving. | 
| 
| 
| 
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L estershire 


Fibre Head Spools 


Reduce direct labor costs. 

Eliminate your spool replacement 
expense. 

Eliminate loss of yarn due to 
spools (in many mills this loss 
runs into thousands of dollars). 

Eliminate all possibility of injury 
to employes from rough or 
slivered spools. 

Increase about 10% the yardage 
on your spools. 

Eliminate warper kinks and knots 
due to spools. 


Eliminate broken ends on your 

- warpers due to spools and thus 
increase warper production 
20% to 30%. 


Materially improve the quality of | 


your warps; and thus better the 
uality and increase your pro- 
generally. 
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4 NHEARD of—for they last for 

yeats. They go under capital 
account. Looms are ASSETS.. So. are 
Lestershire Fibre Head Spools. In 
fact, they last longer than the aver- 
age loom. 


of the use of wooden spools. A 


a short time. Expemse exactly de- 
scribed them. | 


It’s different with Lestershires. They are lasting equipment. 
Don’t hide their value. Put them on inventory. They help 
tell a profit story to stockholders. 


Do you charge off spools to expense or do you equip with ASSETS? 


§ POO MARK 


G. CO. 


ar 


148 Baldwin Street LAS. Southern Office 
Johnson City 519 Johnston Building 
New York | arlotte, N, C. 
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marketed under the brand name of: 


Charging spools to expense grew out 


wooden spool was good for only 


& wi oF 
“COAL ToorEsturr™ 


Additions 1928 


in the production of the higher grade, faster dyestuf!s; 


paramount among these are the Vat dyes of the Anthra- Just as the demand for faster colors in the cotton indus- 
quinone series which, as everyone knows, were first try has been steadily growing, so has it been with woolen 
developed to commercial production by Newport and manufacturers. Newport has kept pace. To the already 
. comprehensive tine of 


Anthrenes : Fast Wool Colors 


To the already extensive line there were added in 1928: 


there were added in 1928 the following important types: 

Anthrene Olive R Newport Acid Anthragquinone Blue § K Y 

Invaluable for the production of Olive Drabs Well known as the purest green light-fast blue 
and Khakis Newport Anthraquinone Chrome Blue G 

A fast to light dark blue for piece goods 


Newport Acid Anthraquinone Violet R 
A pleasing reddish shade fastness to fulling and 
Extremely fast to light Newport Fast Chrome Brown P G 

Anthrene Brown Very valuable for woolen or worsted 
A serviceable greenish shade g 

Newrort Milling Yetiow GN 

Patent applied for 

Level dyeing, excellent general fastness 


Newport Light Fast Wool Red 6 L Cone. 


Distinguished by its leve] dyeing qualities and great 
resistance to light 


Anthrene Yellow AG 
Bright greenish shade: dyes from a cold Vat 


Anthrene Bordeaux B 
Valuable as the base of many mode shades 


Anthrene Orange RC 
Extremely fast to light 


Newport has always been pussy famed for its extensive 
line of direct colors; particularly the very high grade 


Fast Direct Colors 


In the past year there were put on the market. 


Newport Diazo Fast Blue N A 


This color is important for the production of navies 

where very good general fastness is required, good 

for silk and cotton unions, much in demand where 
pure white discharges are required. 


Newport Light-Fast Yellow 5G L 


Very bright, very greenish, exceptionally fast to 
light. Level dyeing and uniform on mixed fibers. 


and during the year there was placed 
on the market a class with a new 
brand name, that of 


Celanthrene 


| which are brilliant, fast colors for — 
dyeing cellulose acetate fibers 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, TIL 
68 Devonshire Street 437 East Allegheny Avenue 605 West Washington Boulevard 
Providence, R. 1. Greensboro, N. C. 


Greenville, S. 


32 Custom House Street Chamber of Commerce Building 


226% North Forbis Street 


Mexico 


» Canada 
Castle Building, Montreal, P. Q. Av. Isabel La Catolica 64, Mexico City, D. F. 


you 
EXPENSE 
Account 
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Only Spindle Spinning 
Equal Yarn Packages 
~ On All Your Bobbins 


Our new spindle with the Miller. 
clutch overcomes all defects of 
the old style Centrifugal clutch 


developed in 24 years of use. 


The Centrifugal clutch spindle is the only spindle that spins equal 
yarn packages on all bobbins. 


It is the only spindle that always builds the Feeler bunch at the 
same distance from the butt. 

It is the only spindle that never spins yarn over the butts and rings. 
It is the only spindle on which bobbins never rise and wobble 

It is the only spindle on which bobbins never slip and run at slower 
speed than the spindle. 

The new Centrifugal spindle with Miller clutch is made in sizes to 
fit any regular bobbin butt. It may be installed without any change 
in bobbins—except for reaming in a few cases. 


Let’s Talk It Over 
or Better 
Send for a Sample © 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


southern Office Atlanta Georgia 


opyright 1917 by Draver Croeneration 


we 
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The 1928 increase by States was 
as follows: 
Spindles Installed 


Alabama 169,604 
31,924 
MISSISSIDDI 736 
North Carolina 64,672 
South Carolina 68,428 
1,000 
for 
The record of Southern spindle 
increases for recent years has been: 
340,886 
546,168 
319,546 
425,844 
298,328 
730,812 
..... 30,396 
331,692 
Our reports of spindles to he in 


stalled in new mills or .additions 
which have been announced show 
257,748 as against 132,948 at the end 


of 4927. By States thev are as fol- 
lows: 

Spindles On Order 
Alabama .......... 64,000 
14,000 
64,248 
North Carolina “6,500 
South Carolina 89,000 
Tennessee ....... 20,000 

257,748 


While our spindle increase figures 
relate entirely to cotton spindles, we 
include in our loom increase figures 
the looms which are to be operated 
upon cotton, rayon, siik and wool. 

The number of additional looms 
installed in the South during 1928 
were 12,580 as compared to 12,8322 in 
1927. 


The increase by States was: 


Loom Increase By States 


Alabama 4.277 
Arkansas 112 
9? | 
Mississippi {70 
North Carolina ............ 3,176 
South Carolina 2,674 
14 


The phenomenal growth of the 
knitting industry in the South has 
continued during the past vear, the 
number of knittnge machines install- 
ed during 1928 being 6,728 as against 


7,194 
half of the increase in both years oc- 
eurred in North Carolina. 
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during 1927. Approximately 


The increase in knitting machines 


during 1928 was by States as fo lows: 


Knitting Machine Increase By States 


Alabama 650 
North Carolina 3,637 
south Garolina ........ 293 
Tennessee R49 
74 
Virginia 275 
Total . 6,728 

A feature of the growth of the 
knitting industry during the past 


year, Was a marked increase in full- 
fashioned hosiery manufacturing, 
The South has reached the point 
that an ample supply of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery machine operators 
are available and an even more 
rapid inerease is predicted for 1929. 


| He admits his own failure as a sales- 


Price Cutting 


By Hersert E. Cosson. 
(Address Unknown) 


The price cutter is worse than a 
criminal. He is a fool. He.not only 
pulls down’ his competitors: he puils 
down himself and his whole trade. He 
scuttles the ship in which he, himself, is 
afloat. 

Nothing is so easy as to cut prices; 
and nothing is so hard as to get them 
back once they have been pulled down. 

Any child can throw a glass of water 
on the floor, but all the wisest scientists 
can’t pick that water up. 

Who gets the benefit of price-cutting. 
Nobody. 

The man who sells makes no profits; 
and the man who buys soon finds him- 
self getting an inferior article. 


No manufacturer can permanently 
keep up the standard of his goods if 
the price is persistently cut. Very soon 
he is compelled to use cheaper materials 
and to cut down the wages of his work 
ers. 

The man who cuts prices puts up the 
sign: “This way to the junk hegp.”’ 


man. He admits he has been defeated 
according to the Marquis of Queensbury 
rules of business. He admits he cannot 
win by. fighting fair. 

He brands himself as a hitter-below- 
the-belt. 

If the business world were dominated 
by the price cutters, there would be no 
business at all. 

Price cutting, in fact, is not business 


any more than smallpox is health. 


An Oasis 


ee the report of the annual meeting 
. of a Southern cotton mill of con- 
siderable size we note the following 
statement: 

The mills paid 12 per cent in dividend, 
for the year, from its earnings. 

A report of a mill paying 12 per 
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cent dividends from 1928 earnings is 
indeed an oasis among cotton mill 


statements. 

However, the mill, in this case, has 
modern and efficient machinery 
from lappers to baling presses and 
as we have often stated the mills 
equipped with modern machinery 


makes profits upon a high capitali- 
zation while mills with old machin- 
ery boast about their low capitaliza- 
tion but often do not make enough 
profit to pay the interest on their 
debts. 


Eastern South Carolina’s 
Opportunity 


HE eastern section of South Caro- 
lina was formerly very prosper- 


ous, but following the repeated in- 


vasions of the boll weevil, it has 
hecome the most depressed section 


of the South. 


The recent discovery of the fact 
that South Carolina soil in every 
county insured an iodine content in 
food ten to a hundred times greater 
(than that produced in other parts of 
{he country has given them an op- 
portunity which should not be neg- 
leeted. 

Iodine is most necessary to bodily 
health and is especially valuable in 
preventing goiter, but can be used in 
the body only in the form obtained 
from plants and animals. 

It, is claimed by a medical author. 
ity that four ounces of South Caro- 


lina-grown Irish potatoes eaten 
daily, will absolutely protect the 
user from goiter or cure simple 
Cases. 


There is, apparently, a real merit 
lo this proposition, but its real value 
comes from the fact that the county 
is filled with people who are “hip- 
ped” about their health and when 
ihey read that a patent medicine will 
eure a certain disease they immedi- 
ately imagine that they have the 
aisease, 

The knowledge that South Caro- 
lina potatoes have an iodine content 
sufficient to cure or prevent goiter: 
will make the “nuts” as well as those 
who have goiter feast-upon South 
Carolina potatoes no matter what 
the cost. 

The only trouble is that all pota- 
loes served in restaurants and most 
of them. sold in stores will then be 
labe‘ed “South Carotina potatoes” 
no matter from whence they came 
just as millions of yards of goods 
made in Massachusetts. or South 
Carolina are labeled “imported” for 
the benefit of the ‘nuts’ who have 
the idea that foreign goods are su- 
perior, 

The South Carolina Legislature is 
being asked to appropriate $100,000 
in order to advertise the superior 
iodine contents of South Carolina 
vegetables and fruits, and in our 
opinion it would be an investment 
which would yield splendid returns. 
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FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 
65-69 Leonard St., New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for 
RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 
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ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
Offer 
Southern Cotton Mills 


‘Thoroughly Equipped Export Service 
Throughout the World 


INSTALL 
WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 

The far seeing weaving mill executive 
installs K-A Warp. Stop Motions knowing 
that money put at interest will yield in- 
——— terest—but money invested in K-A will 
0) yield ten fold. 

Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


Pawtucket, R. |}. Atlanta, Ga. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—Manufacturers— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, ETC. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples — 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 
Town Planning and Mill Vil- - Complete Topographic Sur- 


lages veys 
Real Estate Subdivision and 
Resorts General Designs, Grading, 
Country Clubs and Golf Planting and detail 
Courses Plans 
Private Estate and Home 
Grounds Supervision of Landscape 


Parks, Playgrounds and and Engineering Con- 
Cemeteries struction 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 
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Newberry, S. C.—The Newberry Cotton Mills are mak- 
ing extensive improvements in their plant, including the 
installation of ten Foster high speed winders, maga- 
zine cone creels and Entwistle high speed beam warp- 
ers, the installation now being in progress. 


Kingsport, Tenn.—Structural work on new building 
for the Kingsport Siik Mills, Kingsport, Tenn., is well 
advanced. Heating, electrical and sprinkler equipment 
is NOW being installed. Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
New York City, designed the plant and are supervising 
its construction. 


Aeworth, Ga.—The Elizabeth Bartlett Mills, manufac- 
turers of high-grade silk and silk and cotton tapestry 
materials, is now working all machines full capacity. 
Three times as many machines have been installed in 
this mill as was at first contemplated for beginning the 
plant. The mill is. filling orders for, Eastern firms. 

Laneaster, S. C.—The Lancaster Cotton Mills will ex- 
pend approximately $200,000 for installing sewerage in 
the mill village here. of 540 dwellings, general contract 
being handled by Tucker & Laxton, Inc. of Charlotte, 
who have awarded a sub-contract to the Costar Plumb- 


ing & Heating Company, Charlotte, for the installation 


of lavoratories, shower baths and kifchen sinks. Mate- 
riais will be purchased by the mills. 


Greensboro, N. C.—Joseph LeBauer, part owner and 
resident manager, and Meyer Grobart, of Paterson, who 
recently opened the Dixie Throwing Company, are con- 
sireing the erection of a similar mill which will be not 
far from Greensboro, possibly Burlington or High 
Point. Mr. Grobart, co-partner of Mr. LeBauer, will 
spend much of his time in Greenshoro and take an ac- 
tive interest in the mill. 

Hickory, N. C. — A proposal to merge the Hickory 
Spinning Company and the United Mills, of Mortimer, 
N. C,, into one corporation was passed by unanimous 
vote at a meeting of the stockholders of the two con- 
cerns held here. Directors had previously reeommend- 
ed this action, as noted. | 

A. B. Hutton is president of the two mills. and J. B. 
Duval is secretary. Stock for the company, to be 
known as the Hickory Spinning Company is limited to 
$1,200,000. Headquarters will be established in Hickory. 


Gulfport, Miss.._A contract hasbeen between.a “eiti- 
zens’ committee” and Robert G. Campbell and associates 
whereby the latter will construct and operate in this 
city a 20,000 spindle yarn mill. Under the terms of the 
agreement, if was said, the Walcott & Campbell Spin- 
ning Company Mill, now located at New York Mills, N. 
Y., will be moved. here and additional machinery will 
be installed. 

A village of 50 modern cottages to care for the hous- 
ing of the mill werkers will be built, according to the 
citizens’ committee. Construction of the mill will begin 
as soon as organization. is completed and the charter 
acquired, according to Robert G. Campbell. | 
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Roanoke, Va.—The Long Fibre Textile Company has 
been organized here to take over the property of the 
Roanoke Knitting Company, and is expected to remodel 
the building and install equipment for making woolen 
yarns. Anthony DelCarlos and Dr. G. W. Hooker are 
interested. 


Mount Holly, N. C.—Contract for an addition to the 
Carolma Winding and Dyeing Company plant was re- 
cent awarded to W. 0. Pratt, general contractor of 
Mount Holly. The contract includes a 50x85 foot addi- 
tion to the present west wing, and also a large storage 
warehouse. 

This plant of the company has been in operation less 
than a year and the fact that extensions are required 
in so short a period is an indi¢ation of the success of 
the company and speaks well for the officials, 


Griffin, Ga. — The full fashioned branch of Griffin 
Hosiery Mill will begin operations February 1 with 
Vernon Kirkland in charge. This is thought to be 
Georgia's initial full fashioned hosiery plant, and makes 
the second hosiery mill to be built at Griffin by the 
Shapard interests. Their present plant has one of the 
largest outputs in Georgia. : : 


Forsyth, Ga.—Persons Hosiery Mill is now in opera- 
tion: The mill, which was purchased by R. T. Persons 
several months ago, has been improved and modernized. 

A large volume of orders already has been received 
and the machines of the mill will soon be put on a 
day and night schedule, it was stated. Tharpe Hill is 
secretary and treasurer of the Forsyth Hosiery Mill 
and will have charge of the business. | 


Albertville, Ala.—aA little cotton is being run through 
the fine cloth mill of the Saratoga Victory Mills, Ine., 
and by the middle of February the mill should be in 
operation regularly. Francis Lynch, treasurer of the 
company, is to make his home in Gadsden, less than 20 
miles from Albertville and 60 miles from Birmingham. 

The plant will make carded goods, including coat and 
sleeve linings, handkerchief cloths, etc. A similar mill 


is under construction at Guntersville, a few miles from 


Alpertville and will be completed within four to six 
months. 


Danville, Va.—H. R. Fitzgerald, president of the River- 
side & Dan River Cotton Mills told the annual meeting 
of stockholders last week that no merger proposition of 
any character is before the directors. This unsolicited 
statement was made to set at rest the many recent 
reports which had reference to the Riverside Mills as 
being a party to merger negotiations. In fact, it had 
been involved in such talk for the past two or three 
months, he toid the gathering. He did say that he 
thought such consolidations were proving of advantage 
in the textile industry. 

Aside from this declaration, the meeting was said not 
to have been unlike the routine sessions of the past. 
All Lhe directors were reelected and the treasurer made 
his report which showed earnings of about $500,000 
after depreciation was deducted. 
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Tough of Fibre but Flexible in Service 


Feeds POWER Successfully—Due to its 
High Adhesive Quality and 


VISE-LIKE GRIP on pulleys 
Thus increasing Speed and Production 


Write today for Engineering Manual 


Let our Engineering Department give you some 
definite facts and figures 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


302 E. 6th Street 
1894 Charlotte, N. C. 1929 


Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


D 


TETRACARNIT 


A scientifically prepared product for greatly 


increasing the solvent action of water. 


A very small addition to an ordinary dye- 
bath aids immensely in the production of 


level and well penetrated shades. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 


708-710 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK CiTy 
Boston, Mass. Paterson, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. |. San.Francisco, Cal. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 435 SOUTH CHURCH ST. 


CHARLOTTE WHALE, 
BONE BELTING: | 
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Sparta. Tenn.—The plant of the Wellwood Silk Mills 
is almost completed. Machinery is to be installed dur- 


ing February. 


Easley, S. GC.—Remsen Bauknight, a recent graduate 


of the University of South Carolina, was elected secre- 
tary of the Alice Manufacturing Comany here, succeed- 
ing Fred M. Folger, who was killed a few days ago in 


an automobile accident. 


The Alice Manufacturing Comapny here is operated 
under the management of S. McKissick, president, and 
A. F. MeKissick, vice-president. 3 


Knoxville, Tenn.—An expansion program 


for which 


$1,500,000 in bonds has been already authorized, was 
announced by the Magnet Mills, Inc. Announcement was 
also made that the new company has acquired all prop- 
erties and assets of Magnet Knitting Mills in Clinton and 
Knoxville. When the produc- 
tion and marketing program is completed, the company 
will be one of the 10 largest manufacturers of full 
fashioned silk: hosiery in the United States, it is said. 

Pians for additional buildings are being prepared by 


Coal Creek, Tenn. near 


J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C. 
struction of the first unit will be let in February. 


Contract for con- 


C. S. Kincaid, of Clinton will be president of the new 
company. T. Asbury Wright, Jr., of Knoxville, becomes 
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vice-president and a member of the executive commil- 
tee. J. P. Voorhees, of New York, becomes second yvice- 
president, and Erward M. Stark, of Chicago, a director 
Mr. Voorhees, a director and one of the largest stock- 
holders of 49 Leonard street, New York, will continue 
to represent the Magnet Mills, selling the products of 
the company to the jobbing trade exclusively. 


Camden, S. C.—The Wateree Mills plant at Camden 
of the Kendall Mills, Inc., which company owns textile 
manufacturing plants in several Carolina towns, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the officials of the Wateree 
Mills is planning a large expenditure of money during 
1929 making decided improvements in their plant and. 
vollage. 

A conservative estimate of the expenditure is placed 
at $150,000, and work on some of the improvements has 
already been inaugurated, and will be pushed forward 
rapidly. In the textile plant the program, according 
to the officials, calls for new toilets to be placed by 
George W. Monroe and George A. Creed. The contract 
for the new humidifiers has been awarded to Parks- 


‘Cramer Company of Charlotte, N. C. 


George A. Creed also has been awarded the contract 
for repairing all of the residences in the Wateree Mills 
village. It is understood that a Newberry, 8. C., plumber 
was the low bidder in furnishing baths with toilet in 
all of the houses. 

Other improvements call for sewerage and septic 
tanks in the village, as well as curbs and gutters in all 
of the driveways throughout the property. 


ROLLS 


UNDERCLEARER 
FOSTER WINDER 


SPOOLS 
TWISTER 
METAL PROTECTED 


ENAMELED BOBBINS 
OF ALL KINDS 


CONES AND BUTTS 


We Are Specialists 


ALL American Bobbins Are Inspected and Tested Before They Leave Our Plant. 
That’s the Reason for Their INVARIABLE Accuracy and True Running 


BOBBINS 


MULTIPLE HOLE 
FEELER 


SLUBBERS 
INTERMEDIATE 
WARP 


TWISTER 
SPEEDER 


meucan Botlin 
Kiurslon, 


Bobbin and Spoo! Manufacturers 
in Manufacturing Automatic Loom and Rayon Bobbins of All Types 


FILLING 

FLAX AND JUTE 
METAL PROTECTED 
DUCK FILLING 
UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
WOOL FILLING 

WOOL WARP 

RAYON 


INSPECTING 1 DOUBLING 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. | 
BRUSHING Textile Machinery WINDING 
SHEARING Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery STAMPING 
SINGEING SOUTHERN OFFICE TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING WORCESTER, MASS. CALENDER 
FOLDING | 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 


WE HAVE BEEN 
MAKING 
HIGH GRADE 
PRODUCTS 
FOR 45 YEARS 


MERIT COUNTS 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 
LAWRENCE, MASS 

for GEO. G. BROWN, Treas. 

“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS—-SPOOLS—SHUTTLES 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


DAVID M. BROWN, Pres. 


DALLAS, TEX. GASTONIA, N.C. GREENVILLE, S. C. GRIFFIN, GA. 


Ik YOU HAVE NOT 
USED OUR 
AUTOMATIC LOOM 
SHUTTLES 
YOU SHOULD DO SO 
THERE ARE NONE 
BETTER ON THE 
MARKET 
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STEWART COMPOUND 


For More Efficient, Economical Operation of 


ROVING FRAMES 


Compound Assembled With Chain Drive and Tightener—Pat. Pend. Compound Unassembled Showing Details of Construction—-Pat Pend. 


Textile mills are finding that installation of the Stewart Compound results in far more efficient, | 
economical operation of roving frames —substantial savings in power, longer life and less repair 
expense. 

In this unit, friction is reduced 
to a minimum because the driving 
member, the driven sleeve and the 
control sleeve gear all rotate in 
the same direction with never 
more than 75 r.p.m. difference 
between the speed of any connect- 
ing gears. The load on the cone 
and under actual tests, the unit [| dered. If it has not proved EN-| PC! YC@t. 2 ils Means Savings In 
has shown a 10 per cent saving in age , SNe. - production time and repair costs. 
power required to drive the be Could 


frame | proposition be fairer than this? 
Write today. 


contact as the pinions are made of 

steel with a bronze bushing to run : 
on the stud. It has been proven : 
that this type of gear will run | 
from two to five times as long as 

the formed-cut gears commonly 

used. 


FREE 
TRIAL 


‘We will ship you the Stewart Com- 
pound and allow you to try it for 


Through our Free Trial Offer, 
you can prove the truth of all 
these statements without the risk 
of a single penny, and begin right 
now to enjoy the benefits of greater economy 
and efficiency of roving frame operation in your 


Long life is assured by the fact 
that all gears, studs, and sleeves 
are made three times as strong as necessary to 
pull the load, and also by the fact that all gears 


and studs run in a casing filled with oil. 


All gears are made on a gear generating ma- 


chine and are as near perfect as is humanly pos- 
sible to make them. No two like metals come in 


204 S. Avon St. 


mill. 


Why not write today and give us authority 


to install one of these units under the terms of 
this offer? 


Precision Gear Machine 


Gastonia, N. C. 
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“What’s Wrong With Textile Industry?” 


The following letters were received too late to appear 
with the others on the same subject, which were pub- 
lished in this issue: 


I have this year completed my twenty-fifth year in 
one connection or another in this industry and for all 
these years I have heard all the complaints from time to 
time that could be imagined. 

As I recall we have had three very bad depressions in 
that time. And when they did come about then we had 
all kinds of free advice as we have today. But in the 
end the problems have been solved by individual effort. 
It has become a common thing in reeent years for college 
professors to offer more advice than anybody else. Then 
we have the high pressure salesman who claims to know 
more about the business than anybody. Any one with a 
grain of common or old horse sense knows that supply 
and demand has always regulated’ the prices and will 
continue to do so. 

I fully bel eve that the industry has been founded on 
too low a wage basis. _Why should operatives in the cot- 
ton mill industry receive lower wages than in the other 
basic industries? We should have more for our goods 
and thereby be able to pay higher wages. It has always 
hurt me to have people boasting of the low wages paid 
in the South when all our people are justly entitled to a 
living wage and when we reach that time, all the people 
will have more to spend. No one industry can live alone. 
We are all connected in one way or another. ee 


At this time we need real merchants who will get more 


for our goods ard not sit in their offices and Lsten to all 
the small talk that is handed out’ by one of these modern 
high pressure buyers. The time has come when m lls 
must know what it costs to produce goods and get a.rea- 
sonable profit. 3 

If the great commission houses that have grown rich 
at the expense of the mills will get together and stop cut- 
ting prices we will not be forced to take cost and many 
times under, in order to keep our mills running. 

I firmly believe that the selling end is the weakest part 
of the industry. We have set idly by all these years 
without doing anything about this. But by a little co- 
operation along this line we can remove a lot of our trou- 
ble; and the over-production will adjust itself.. Let’s 
all pull together for a better year.—/. B. Covington, Vice- 
President, Wade Mfg. Co., Wadesboro, N. C. 


Your letter was received during the absence of the 
writer on a business trip and was held awaiting his re- 
turn. 

It is probably too late for:us to write our ideas on 
your subject in time to get them in your issue; however, 
we are wholly in sympathy with your program and we 
will be very much interested in seeing your review, when 
it is issued. 

We, in this house, are strongly of the opinion that, 
while we demand the utmost of efficiency in our mills’ 
operations, they have the right to make the same demand 
from us, as selling agents.—-Bliss Fabyan & Co., Inc., by 
Gordon Bunker. 


Fighting Causes of Weave Room Troubles 


Continued from Page 44) 


tion is they come from almost everywhere in the mill, 
where there is a way of making them. In the spinning 
creels I found a good many blunt ended skewers: Some 
of them had been broken at the top. Some of the por- 
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celain steps were broken, and some gone and a piece of 
tin was supporting the skewer. I also found some of 
the roving trumpets loose on the roving guide, and some 
of the roving traverses not running much over half the 
length of the rolls, 


I have seen the majority of the rolls in bad shape, 
with deep dents worn in them because the roving tra- 
verse had too short a stroke. Some of the roller weights 
were hanging in one notch and some of them in another. 
Some of the roller bars were worn badly letting the rolls 
run out of alignment. I even found some of the ends 
of the rolls worn to half of the original size, and some 
of the steel roll necks in the same condition or very near 
it. Some of the guide lids were loose, and a great many 
of the wires showed long service by having trenches 
cut in them by the thread. The rings and spindles were 
in a fair condition as they had been replaced with new 
ones some time in the last two years. but some of the 
traverse rods were worn, and a good many of the 
spindles were running out of center of the rings, and 
the rails shaky due to the wearing of the rods. The 
doffing was being done in a very careless way, as the 
doffers left a good many ends down in piecing up after 
diffing a frame. This kept the spinners working very 
hard and not allowing them much time for cleaning. 
The bobbins that the boys were using showed long ser- 
vice, and were in very bad shape. I found a good many 
of them partly stopped up and running high on the 
spindie. I also found several of them worn inside and 
making yarn with soft spots. 


What I Found Wrong at the Spoolers 


Starting with the size of the spool I found them using 
a spool for 23.50 yarn that was intended for 8s to 12s. 
This makes no difference while the spools are taking 
the yarn off the bobbin, but such a heavy package is 
liable to give trouble while the warper is pulling the 
yarn off the spool. .1 also found the guide rods worn 
full of dents from long service, caused by the thread 
running in the same place so long. The bobbin holders 
were in most every position,.and hardly any of them 
on a line with one another this also put different strain 
on the yarn, and is not good practice. This article is 
not a hatched up one, but has been derived from what 
I found as efficiency man and every word of it is the 
truth. If everybody concerned would fight the causes 
of bad weaving as they should, where the weaver room 
is getting by now, they could surely get better quality, 
and more quantity when they corrected the causes I 
have mentioned. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Textile Mills; Hydro-Electric De- 
velopments; Tobacco Products Plants, 
Cotton, Tobacco and General Ware- 
housing; Industrial Housing; Steam 
Power Plants; Steam Utilization. 


General Offices: 


Creenville, South Carolina 
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fo 
Every Textile Requirement 


- When you let Klipstein fill your dyestuff and chemical 
needs, you gain the benefit of buying facilities which reach 


out and bring to you the exact product, raw material or 
compounded preparation you need; the product you must 
have to best perform your work. Use AKCO service next 
time you get into difficulties at the mill. Remember to 
Get It From Klipstein. 


A:KLIPSTEIN & CO. 

CHICAGO, ILL. | A Represented in Canada by 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 644-52 Greenwich St. A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., LTD 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. weer MONTREAL, CANADA 


Propucts 


CHEMICALS — DYESTUFFS — OILS — SIZES — FINISHES — WAXES 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue... 
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Emmons Loom Harness Co, 92 
ales & Jenks Machine Co — 
Ferguson Gear Co. 60 
Fidelity Machine Co 
Firth-Smith Co. — 
Foster Machine Co. Insert 
Franklin Process Co 3 
Garland Mfg. Co. —_— 
General Dvyestuff Corp’ 
General Electric Co. 4-5 
Georgia Webbing & Tape 12 
Graton & Knight Co. — 
Great Northern Hotel — 
Greenville Belting Co — 
Haberland Mig. 10 
Harris, A. W: Oil Co 
Hart Products. Corp — 
H. & B. American Machine (’o 7 
Hercules Power Coa. 13 
Houghton, & Co 
Howard Bros. Co. 2 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Cv. 
Hunter & Commission (Co 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. — 


Page 
Ideal Machine Shop 82 
Industrial: Rayon Corp. 14 
Iselin-Jefferson Co. 
Jacobs, E. H.. Mfg. Co. — 
Johnson, Chas. B — 
Kaumagraph Ca. 
Keever Starch — 
Klipstein. A. & Co. 53 
Lambeth Rope Corp. a4 
Lane, W. & Bros 9] 
Langley. W. H. & Co. R4 
Lawrence, A. Leather Co 
David M. & Co.,: Inc. 
Leslie, Evans & 84 


Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
(Colored Insert) 


Lewis, John D. 40 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
.Link-Belt Co. 11 
Lowell Crayon Co. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. — 
Mathieson Alkali Works — 
Mammev Steel Co 85 
A. Co. RR 
Mill Devices Co., Ine. Colored Insert 
Mitchell... J: BE. Co. 64 
Mississippi Glass Co. ; — 
Morse Chain Co. 27 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 62 
National Ringe Traveler Co. 81-86 
National Silk Dyeing Co. 61 
Neutrasol Chemical Corp. 87 
Neumann, R. & Co. a 


Newport Chemical Works. Ine, 
(Colored Insert) 


N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 66 
Noone’s, Jos. Sons Co. 45 
—O— 

Oakite Products, Ine. — 


Page Fence & Wire Products Assn. — 
Parker, Walter L. Co. 


Parks-Cramer (Co. Insert 
Perkins, B. F. & Son. Ine. 67 
Polk, .R L. & Co. 
Precision Gear & Machine Co. ee} 
Proctor & Schwartz. Inc. 29 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 60 
Roessler & Haslacher Chemical Co — 
R. Il. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 48 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 87 
Robert & Co 71 
Robinson, Wm. & Son Co. es — 
togers -Fibre Co. . $1 
Roy, B. S. & Son 92 
Saco-~Lowell Shops 37 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc. 49 
Sargent's, C. G. Sons Corp. 92 
scott, Henry L. & Co. SSE — 
Seahonrd Ry. 
Séevdel Chemical Co. 87 
Seydel-Woolley Co. — 
Shambow Shuttle Co. — 
Sipp Machine Co. —_ 
Sirrine, J. E.. & Co. 52 
S. K. F. Industries — 
Slip-Not Belting Co. — 
Sonneborn, L. Sons 42 
Sonoco Products 17 
Southern Ry. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co. 
Stanley Works 7 
Standard Oil Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 55 
stevens, J. P. & Co... Ine. 84 
Stodghill & Co. 
Stone, Chas. H. — 
Sullivan Hardware Co. 
Swan-Finch Oil Corp. 16 


Takamine Laboratories. Inc. 
Taylor Instrument Cos. _ 
Terrell Machine Co. — 
Texas Co.. The PRE 77 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. l 
Textile Mill Supply Co. — 
Thies, B.,. Ine; 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. —: 
Tolhurst Machine Works — 
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Tripod Paint Co. . 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. as — 
U $S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 68 
U. Ring Traveler Co. 12-89 
Universal Winding Co. Sead . 89 
Veeder-Root, Inc. ‘82 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. .— 
Fred’k Vietor & Achelis : 48 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. —_ 
Washburn Printing Co. EES 60 
Watts, Ridley & Co. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. - 84 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 65 
Whitin Machine Works Insert 
Whitinsville Spinning Ringe Co. 2 
Williams, J. H. Co. . 91 
Wolf. Jacques & Co. 43 
Wood, T. B. Sons Co. 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


are read in practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and offerings known 
through this medium. $3.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Set this style type, figure about 40 
words to the inch. 


Set this style, about 30 words to 
inch. | 


Made 


Even widths, perfect seli- 
vedges, straight edges, made 
of long staple; uniform 
weaving, Lambeth Spirnin, 
and Twister Tapes can save 
you money. Ask for. prices 
and samples. 


_ Lambeth Rope Corporation, 
| Charlotte, N. C. | 


Aunckle Joint 
60 to 500 
Tons Pressure 
Motor Drive 
Self Contained 
Can be set 
anywhere you can 
run a wire 


Hydraulic, 50 to 
300 tons pressure, 
any size to. suit 
your requirements. 
Let us tell you 
more about them. 


Established 1872 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc 
637 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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: STEIN HALL SERVICE is offered freely for the solution oi 


your Sizing, Printing and Finishing problems. 


STEIN HALL RESEARCH LABORATORIES place at your 


disposal, a trained staff of expert chemists and textile research 
men. | 


we 7 STEIN HALL WAREHOUSE STOCKS are carried at key 
; points, within easy reach of every centre of the Textile Industry. 


Stein Hall 
STARCHES, DEXTRINES 
And DRY GUMS 


are recognized as the Highest Standard of Quality. 


HALL & COMPANY, inc. 
285 MADISON AVENUE 


BOSTON New YorRK 


CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA 
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Sound Merchandising Policy Is Needed 
(Continued from Page 32) 
while to lose interest in improving their merchandising 
policies in the ways I have advised above. Whether the 
question of eliminating or restricting night running can 


‘be decided either one way or the other. in two years 


or in ten years, the improvements in merchandising 
policies which I advise should not be dropped or allow- 
ed to languish. These improvements involve principles 
of sound economics whieh anv sound business shouid 
apply all the time. To allow these improvements to 
wait upon some future event, the date of whose decision 
is uncertain in the extreme, would be unwise and in- 
jurious, thereby leaving the industry and its customers 
unnecessarily im an unsound merchandising condition 
which ought to be avoided: and which apparently many 
other important industries succeed in avoiding. 


Fear Is Dominating Influence in Textiles 
Continued from Page 33) ) 


much to get the last ounce. of blood, but to assure 
themselves that their competitors cannot underbuy 
them. Asa matter of fact, phobia enters the picture on 
the buying side. Fear that a competing chain or whoce- 
saler or mail order house or retailer or converter or 


cutter may get a lower price causes the buyers of these 
groups to offer ridiculous prices, Practices proves to. 


them that resistance is weak and that the sellers final 
rampart is cost instead of fair market value. 
Every line of business recognizes the cost. plus profil 


represents fair market value, yet the sellers in the 


cotton textile industry seem obsessed with the fear that. 
the buyer may discover that he expects a profit. He 
feels apologetic unless he takes pains to explain that 
he is offering his merchandise at cost or less than cost. 
The trouble with our industry is phobia and its re- 
sultant disorganization. | 
Now for the cure: first let us spread the gospel of 


. fair market valve and try to put some courage in the 


hearts of those who make prices. In order to accom- 
plish this, we must rally around brave leaders, and those 
leaders must have great power. j 

The surest way is to accomplish group selling by the 
merging of powerful selling interests, forceful enough 
and large enough to dictate and control production and 
pricing of product. If three or four giant combinations 
would emerge in the Worth Street district and if the 
few leaders of these houses would sit in cooperative 
council once a week we could control the panic, regu- 
late production, stabilize prices and quickly bring order 
oul of chaos and confusion. 


South Now Center of Rayon Production 
‘Continued from Page 36) 


that its annual production will be 10,000,000 pounds of 
viscose process yarns. When completed the plant is 
expected to employ 4,000,000 operatives. 

The company is a subsidiary of Dutch Enka, leading 
rayon producers of Holland. 

Industrial Rayon Cororation 

The Industrial Rayon Corporation lel contract last 
summer for the erection of a large plant at Covington, 
Va. It is estimated that the plant investment will be 
$5,000,000. The plant, which will be a model of modern 
construction principles, will have an initial production 
of 5,000,000 pounds, annually. 
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Viscose Company 
The Viscose Company operates at Roanoke, Va., the 
largest single rayon plant in the world. Its present 
production is 20,000,000 pounds per year and the com- 
pany recently announced it was prepared to meet an 
increasing demand for its products. The Roanoke plant 
gives employment to 5,600 persons. 
Tubize Artificial Silk Company | 
The Tubize Artificial Silk Company of America 
operates at Hopewell, Va., employing the original Char- 
donnet process. Since the establishment of the plant, 
it has been enlarged from time to time and now has 
an annual production of 8,500,000 pounds. It is under- 
stood that the-company has plans for a further expan- 
sion of this unit. The company employees about 3,500 
persons at Hopewell. It has been making a specialty 
of the finer deniers for the past year. 
A. M. Johnson Rayon Mills 


At Burlington, N. C., the A. M. Johnson Rayon Mills is 
building the first rayon plant to be buiit in North Caro- 
lina. It owns a site of 600 acres and has already con- 
structed buildings with a total of more than 90,000 
square feet of floor space. It is to begin production 
within the next few months and will use a recentiy 
developed process for making r rayon yarns. 

No attempt has been made in this article to go into 
details of the various rayon plants of the South. The 
essential facts regarding them are cited here to show 
to what extent the rayon production has grown in the 
South and to give some idea of the magnitude of the 
industry. 


Cotton Acreage Will Be Raised 


An increased acreage will be planted in cotton in the 
South next year if reports received by the American 
Cotton Association, particularly from States West of 
the Mississippi River are true, according to Harvie 
Jordan, managing director of the association. 

“If this develops, it will mean a very serious economic 
mistake on the part of the rank and file of the cotton 
growers,” Colonel Jordan said. “An expanded cotton 
acreage does not mean a profit to the farmers. It is the 
increased yield of lint on few acres per plow, inten- 
sively cultivated and which will sell above the cost of 
production which brings success at the end of the har- 
vest, 

“The average acre yield of lint cotton last year, 151.8 


. was the lowest for the past 10 years and harvested from 


the second largest acreage ever planted. The great 
masses of growers lost money in 1928 and they cannot 
récoup those losses by enlarging the acreage pianted. 
Furthermore, the corn crop last year was largely a 
failure and it's now imperative that more attention be 
paid to food and feed crops this year, as no cotton grow- 
er can succeed who follows the bad policy of buying 
his food supplies for man or beast. 

“Enough weevils are in winter hibernation to largely 
damage the crop this season if weather conditions are 
favorable this summer. With a large and unwieldly 
acreage farmers cannot economically combat the wee- 
vils and give proper culture to their cotton und other 
crops. This is especially true for the old cotton States. 
Texas has had fine winter seasons may be expected to 
plant under favorable conditions and with an expanded 
acreage, which is at present larger by two million acres 
than for all. the cotton States combined east. of. the 
Mississippi River. 
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Beginning-- 


Our 10" Year of Service 


Dixie Mercerizing Company takes pride in_ the 
knowledge that their products have aided Southern 
Knitters and Weavers in producing Quality Merchan- 


dise; 


—that their personal interested service of the past 
decade has won for them an enviable leadership in the 
minds of Knitters and Weavers everywhere; 


—that their busi- 
ness dealings have 
been as_ satisfac- 
tory as their prod- 
ucts—and that 
their ever increas- 


ten years of suc- 
cessful business, 
we are deeply ap- 
preciative of the 
confidence vested 


in us — and begin 


ing list of customers the New Year with the 
bears evidence to the © hope of reciprocating this 
truth of these statements. confidence by still great- 
Glancing over our first er service. 
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Increase in Southern Mill Equipment in 
1928 
Continued from Page 38) 
Knitting Machines 


Nebel Knitting Co., Charlotte 15 
John O*Daniel Hosiery Mills, Durham .. 62 
Knit-Well Hosiery Mills, Durham. 125 
Pasquotank Hosiery Co,, Elizabeth City................. 60 
Glen Alpine Knitting Mills, Glen Alpine —.............. 40) 
“Esther Hosiery Mills, Garaham ............ 
Greensboro Full-fashioned Hosiery Co., Greens- 

Juvenile Hosiery Mills, Greensboro 
Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co., Greensboro .... 64) 
Haw Hosiery Mills, Haw River . 20 
Grey Hosiery Millis, Hendersonville a 104 
‘Clon-Whis Hosiery Mill, Hickory ... 20 
Hickory Millis, Hiekory 
“Highland Hosiery Co., Hickory 30 
Amos Hosiery Miils, High Point 14 
‘Blue Jay Hosiery Mills, High 
‘Diamond Full-fashioned Hos. Miils, High Point 
Harris and Covington Hosiery Mills, High Point 48 
O. E. Kearns & Son, High Point 
*Lock-Knit Hos. Mills, High Point 179 
Melrose Hosiery Mills, High Point Sane 44 
Robbins Knitting High Point 30 
Royal Hosiery Mill, High Poin! 
Slane Hosiery Mill, High Point 
Hosiery Mill, High Point....... AD 
Thomas Mills, High Point {80 
Davidson Hosiery Mills, Lexington 2 
Monteastle Knitting Mills, Lexington 
Pilot Hosiery Mills, Lexington 
Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mills, Lexington .... 39 
Dependable Hosiery Mills, Liberty ...0000-00000... 79 
*MecPar Hosiery Mills, Marion 
Novelty Hosiery Mis, Marion 36 
‘Ss. ¥.-W. Mile. 30 
Ridgeview Hosiery Mills, Newton ....2....00002000000000.. 8 
‘Sevier Knitting Mills, Sevier 25 
‘Chatham Hosiery Mills, Inc., Siler City..2...0.000....: 50 
Staley Hosiery Mills, Staley 
Walton Hosiery Mills, Statesville .....0.00:0020... 2 
Pickwick Hosiery Mills, Thomasville 30 
Hanes Hosiery Miils, Winston-Salem ea, 200 
‘O’Brien Hosiery Mills, Winston-Salem ............... 50) 

South Carolina 

Powell Knitting Mills, Spartanburg . 200 
Roseknit Hosiery Mills, Sumter 
Rayon Products Corp. Union {8 

Total ...... 258 

Tennessee 

Chilhowee Mills Co., Athens 30 
High Rock Knitting Co., Bristol 90 
‘Bryan Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga ao | 3 
Johnson City Mills, Johnson City 155 
*Rextex Hosiery Mills, Kingsport 43 
Appalachain Mills Co., Knoxville {0 
Knoxville Cotton Mills, Knoxville ....... peas 20. 
May Hosiery Mills, Lawrenceburg 50 


*Indicates new mill. 
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Knitting Machines 
Read Hosiery Mills, McMinnville 60 


“Rainbow Knitting Mills, Mountain City ............... 40 
"Belle Meade Hosiery Mills, Nashville ......000000...... 84 
"Mother Goose Hosiery Miils, Nashville... 110 
Washington Hosiery Mills, Nashville 50 
Crescent Hosiery Mills, Niota ........ 
Philadelphia Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia 20 
“American Hosiery Mills, Shelbyville 4 
“Woosley Knitting Mills, Shelbyville 
"Smithville Hosiery Mills, Smithville 21) 
Aycock Hosiery Mills, South Pittsburg... 45 
spring City Hosier¥ Mills, Spring City j 

Total 849 

Texas 

*Marten-David Hosiery Mills, Dallas 14 
Texas Hosiery: Mills, 45 
Paramount Hosiery Miils, Houston 15 

| Virginia 

(irey Hosiery Mills, Bristol _. 10 
“Fern Rock Hosiery Mill, Bristol 
(ialax Knitting Mill, Galax ........ 34 
Lynchburg Hosiery Mills, Lynchbure 31 
Underwear Mills, Martinsville 27 
“Petersburg Silk Hosiery Mill, Petersburg ............ 
Stilwell Mills, Phoebus. ......... 
Dobson Miller Corp., Pulaski SE 20 
"Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Pulaski... 80 

KNITTING MACHINE INCREASE BY STATES 

Tennessee ...... 849 
Virginia 275 


Ginning Report Shows 13,891,857 Bales 


Washington, D. C.—Counting round as half bales and 
excluding linters, there was a total of 13,891,857. bales 
of cotton ginned from the growth of 1928 prior to Janu- 
ary 16, compared with 412,501,447 bales for the corres- 
ponding 1928 period and 16,616,075 bales for the same 
1927 period, according to preliminary statistics made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 

These statistics, according to the department include 
644,984 round bales for 1929, 530,190 for 1928, and 612,746 
for 1927. Also included in the figures are 25,426 bales 
of American-Egvptian for 1929, 20,782 for 1928, and 13,619 
for 1927. 

Ginnings, by States, for 1928 follows: Alabama, {,- 
087,455; Arizona, 129,191; Arkansas, 1,156,204; California, 


149,678: Florida, 19,912; Georgia, 1,037,933: Louisiana, 
682,507; Mississippi, 1,428,959; Missouri, 134,939; New 


Mexico, 76,639: North Carolina, 845,428: Oxlahoma, 4,432,- 
397: South Carolina, 734,676; Tennessee, 404,796; Texas, 
4,807,052; Virginia, 42,518; all others, 4,873. 


lotal 6.728 
if 
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) and a permanent one! It is an investment that returns big d vi- 


OUR investment in ANGLE STEEL Equipment is a logical one— 


dends in cut-cost — better workmanship and contented em- 
ployes. 

Textile mills the orld over are using ANGLE STEEL Equipment. 
And why? Because they have found it delivers economical service; it is 
sanitary, fire-resisting and guarantees ut- 
most durability. Yet attractive design and 
finish have not been overlooked in the quest 
for wide utility. 

ANGLE STEEL Equipment induces com- 
fort, productive energy and the satisfac- 
tion of work well done. It produces top 
efficiency in employes and machines. 


Special Equipment to Your Order 


Our entire engineering and manufac- 
turing facilities are at your command 
in the plan, proposal and production of 
special pieces to fit your specific needs. 
Put your equipment problem up to us. 
No obligation to you. 


Send for Catalog “C’—Just out! Hundreds of 
shop and office equipment items listed and illus- 
trated in this latest and best catalog. Send for 
your copy. 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CoO. 


Plainwell, Michigan 
Southern Representative 


Gordon W. Morton, 1002 Magnolia St., 
Greensboro, N. 


No. 12 Cabinet 


No, 29 Desk No. 1 Stool No. 1918 Chair 
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Each Individual Yarn or 
Fabric Cost per Unit based 
upon Normal Machinery Pro- 
duction in Fixed Hours and 


| Established Labor and Ex- 


pense Programs. 
(For Establishing Manufac- 
turing Policies) 


Departures from Normal Lo- 
cated—The Current Cost of 
Non-Production per Unit and 
that portion of Normal Pro- 
duction not obtainable. 

(For Judging the exact effect 

in Cost of Subnormal 
Conditions or Curtailment) 


Full Cost, or what is com- 
monly known as Actual Cost 
of each Individual Yarn or 
Fabric. 
(For directing Sales 
Policies) 


Computed Entirely by Textile 
Calculations under TEXT-L- 
COST Methods. 


Disclosed quickly by Mathe- 


| matical calculations. 


Obtained periodically or when- 
ever desired merely by ap- 


plying current departures from 
Normal per Unit to the Es- 
tablished Normal Cost — per 
Unit of each Yarn or Fabric. 


Established Office Records not Disturbed 
No Interference with Mill Operations 


Address Inquiries to 


RHYNE, MOORE & THIES 


Textile Cost Accountants—Certified Public oe 


Charlotte, N. C. 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 
PRINTING 
Company 


P.O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., 


Charlotte, N. C. 


| 
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Better Textile Conditions in England 


(Manchester Commercial) 


The feelings of optimism which are generally aroused 
by Christmas fare have now had time to subside, but 
on the floor of the Manchester Royal Exchange a more 
cheerful outlook still prevails: Many factors are con- 
tributing to the hopes of better trade, and among them 
must be ‘counted the past week's announcements of 
small reductions in. certain freights and finishing 
charges. Other influences, which may be regarded as 
temporary, include encouraging reports from some of 
the foreign markets, especially those which tell of good 
clearances at Bombay and at Shanghai, while reports 
that the boycotl of Japanese goods continues in the Far 
East are also leading to expectations of a larger busi- 
ness. There are, however, more enduring reasons for 
looking to the future with a greater confidence. The 
success of the Eastern Textile Association's shipments 
to China, which is described elsewhere in this issue by 
a Hong Kong correspondent, shows that a means has at 
least been devised whereby Lancashire goods may be . 
marketed at a competitive price, and it will doubtless 
add strength to other movements for co-operative pro- 
duction and seliing. 


It seems probable, too, that the next few days will 
see, through the registration of the Yarn Association’s | 
mill amalgamation, the begining of a mass attack on 
Lancashire's minor problem. We have tried to. point 
oul in these columns that too much must not be ex- 
pected from a large spinning combine in the American 
section, but, at least, it should free a number of mills 
from their present burden of fixed charges-or from the 
soporific effects of schemes of arrangement and mere 
registration of the combine wili have a valuable result 
in giving spinners a tangible basis for confidence. It is 
a pity that the new labor difficulty has arisen just now 
in the spinning trade. The decision of the Master Spin- 
ners’ Federation to give notice terminating the cleaning 
and oiling agreement leaving whatever new arrange- 
ments they can wilh their own workers, must inevitably 
tend to lack of unity and harmony just when everybody 
should be pulling together. 


Attention Salesmen! 


We are a Chemical Research organization and Manufac- 
turers of a coniplete line of high grade chemical specialties that 
are used in dyeing, bleaching, finishing; and the weaving of 
cotton, rayon, silk, and wool fabrics. 

Our products are of distinctive merit and recognized as 
such. We are interested in improving our representation in 
the Southern States and offer to the right man a splendid 
opportunity and exceedingly profitable connection. 

Only those seeking a permanent connection and of proven 
sales ability need apply. 

Applications from manufacturers’ sales agents, with lines 
in similar fields, will be considered. 

Address Sales Representative, care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


FERGUSON GEAR COMPANY 


CUT GEARS CHAIN DRIVES 
BEVEL SPUR SPIRAL WORM SPROCKETS 


RAWHIDE BAKELITE AND HARDENED STEEL 
PINIONS 


Member American Gear Manufacturers Association 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


TE 
METHODS 
DEPENDABLE. IN RESULTS- 
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DYEING, PRINTING 
and FINISHING 


VISCOSE, INDUSTRIAL 
du PONT, TUBIZE, 
BELAMOSE RAYONS 


44.24 24-48 


E- 


CELANESE, BEMBERG 


or any synthetic fibre in Skein or Piece 


also 
Mixed Goods, Hosiery, Ribbons, 
Knit Goods 


- 
> 
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NATIONAL SILK DYEING COMPANY. 
5 Colt St., Paterson, N. J. N. Y. Salesroom: 102 Madison Ave. 
Works: Paterson, N.J. East Paterson, N. J. 

Allentown, Pa. Williamsport, Pa. 
% Canadian Branch 
‘5 Dominion Silk Dyeing 
and Finishing Co., Led. 
rummondville, 
Canada 


Salesrooms 
Toronto, Montr 


The Scope of 
NATIONAL SERVICE 


Piece Dyeing 
Weighting 
Finishing 

Roller and Block 
Printing 
Moire 
Hosiery 
Rayon and Celanese 
Ribbons 
Skein Silk 
Knitted Fabrics 
Mixed Goods 
We recommend the registration of 


original designs with the Silk Assoct- 
ation of America, Inc. 
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NATIONAL 
_ CARBANTHRENE DYES 
| represent that class 
Re of Vat Dyes excelling 4 
all others in fastness. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co.,Inc. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
TORONTO 


40 Rector Street, New York, N- Y. 


NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO Ea 


“What’s Wrong With Textile Industry?” 


(Continued from Page 30) 


opinion, is the fear of losing an order after having made 
a fair and reasonable bid for same. As the buyer through 
the brokers and our commission houses usually are able 
to locate a seller or mill that will make a lower price than 
the first quotation. We all seem to lose sight of the fact 
that continual price cutting does not increase the demand 
but more likely shakes confidence and has the opposite 
effect. | 

[ would suggest that we do not quote goods below 
cost, then be willing to pass the order if not obtainable 
at price made. I would further say, the buyers gener- 
ally, are willing to pay a fair price and prefer to do so, 
if they can have the confidence that their competitors 
will have to buy on the same basis.—R. T. LeGrand, © 
Treasurer, Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby, N. C. 


You ought to know, as old as you are, what's wrong 
with the cotton mill business, and what the cotton mill, 
are up against. Can't you see and don't you know? You 
should see the trouble and there is more trouble ahead 
yet. The people are wearing rayon and silk and not the 
cotton they used to wear. Next fall there will be less 
cotton goods worn than are being worn now. Look at 
the rayon and silk mills going up everywhere.—D. E. 
Rhyne, Lincolnton, N. C., President, Laboratory Cotton 
Mills, Lincolnton- Cotton Mills, Howell Mfg. Co., Cher- 
ryville Mfg. Co., Rhvne-Houser Mfg. Co., Wildan Mfg. 
Co. 


Constructive legislation and better labor conditions 
are responsible for the recent movement of the textile 
industry from New England and other sections to the 
South. 

Any industry can be legislated to death, and the’ tex- 
tile industry in the New England States and elsewhere 
has suffered from too much legislation. The taxes and 
restrictions in the South are not unreasonable, and this 
is the big reason why business conditions are booming. | 

Labor conditions in the South also are inviting. The 
foreign element is the big problem in the North. At 
New Bedford, orders are posted in seven different lan- 
guages. In Cramerton we have only one foreign-born 
family, and they are Canadians. 

The resources of the South have not yet been tested. 
This section is entering upon the greatest era of pros- 
perity in its history.—Extract from newspaper statement 
by Stuart W. Cramer, President, Cramerton Mills, Cra- 
merton, N. C. 


Other Views of Situation 


In addition to the above letters, we received the fol- 
lowing from mill men who preferred that their names 
should not be mentioned: 


I do desire to say to you personally that, among a 
number of ills, I think one of the most serious is one 
which you have suggested a number of times—that of 
night operation. 

A year or so since, when there was some inquiry, by 
you I. think, as to the feeling of the Alabama cotton 
manufacturers in reference to some proposed action 
along this line by the South Carolina Legislature, I at- 
tended a meeting of the Alabama Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, and my recollection is that the feeling 

Continued on Page 64) 
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The Abbott Circulating Spindle Winder 


Abbott Circulating Spindle Winder in Operation 


| Its Relation to 
High Speed Warping and Winding 


The magazine cone creels have demonstrated their savings in labor 
and in more even tensioned warps and in minimum waste. Their 
continuous operation and high yarn speed make for maximum 
production. There is no dead yarn left on spools to be rehandled. 
Unfortunately, however, the cost of winding cones has been as 
much and usually more than spooling. 

With THE ABBOTT CIRCULATING SPINDLE WINDER the 
cost of coning or spooling can be cut in half and its use with high 
speed warpers and magazine cone creels makes the most efficient 
combination for economy and good work. 

This winder is based on a NEW PRINCIPLE. The spindles 
holding either cones or cheeses are passed at a fixed rate of speed 
by the operator, who needs only to put a bobbin on the peg and tie 
in as the spindle goes by. 


Any size yarn on either cops or bobbins, warp or filling wind, can 
be wound onto cones or cheeses. 


Send for Bulletin No. 101 and let us show you one of these winders 
in operation. 


Abbott Machine Company 


Wilton, New Hampshire 
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“What’s Wrong With Textile Industry?” 


(Continued from Page 62) 


seemed to be that the idea was a good one, provided the 
other fellow would take the lead. 


Therefore, I am wondering if the present is not the 
opportune time. to undertake something of this kind to 
apply to the entire country. The movement would have 
to have the right ones back of it, and if you were willing 


to undertake the work, you could probably do more with 
it than anyone else. 


Yours of the 17th. While I should like to accommo- 
date you, I prefer not saying for publication what I think 
is the matter with the cotton manufacturing industry. | 
might get sued for libel; therefore, please excuse me. 


I do not care to give my opinion for publication. 

We only operate our mills during the day, and it would 
be perfectly natural for me to say that the market is 
over-produced, caused by so many mills running at night. 
We feel sure that should these mills return to the fifty- 


five hour per week run that we could all make a profit, 


and the life of their machinery would be more than 
doubled. 


Yours of the 17th received asking for letters with ref- 
erence to the, cotton situation. We are not regular cot- 
ton manufacturers but I don’t mind expressing my opin- 
ion provided you will not use my name. - If you think the 
opinion is worth anything, you can use it, using your 
own words to express the idea which you can doubtless 
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do much better than I can. There is no one thing which 
can be pointed out as being the whole trouble, but the 
chief cause of distress, in my opinion, is too much pros- 
perity. For a great many years a cotton mill could be 
counted on to make maney in the South without much 
reference to character of product or management. You 
can easily remember the spectlation in cotton mill stocks 
around Charlotte when they sold at a premium before 
the foundations were laid. The mill business was greatly 
expanded and mill building was overdone. People went 
into the cotton mill building and operation who were not 
qualified to handle the job. This great expansion would 
have been more than enough to have taken care of the 
demand if things had continued as they were, but just 
when the maximum production was available, there was 
a marked slump in the demand of certain kinds of cotton 
goods due to style changes; but this, in my opinion, was 
the secondary rather than primary cause of the difficulty. 

The South is, without doubt, the place to manufacture 
cotton goods, but it was a little too enthusiastic in taking 


over the whole job before New England was ready to 
give it up. 


As to the remedies. I would suggest complete discon- 
tinuance of night running and positive resolution on the 
part of all mill people, bankers and others, not to build 
or encourage the building of any mills for a period of 
several years. If this course is followed, the patient will 


probably get well in five years. Otherwise, we will have 
permanent invalidism. 


Again let me say you are not to use my name. You 


can cut this down as much as you like or throw it in the 


waste basket if you have the same thought better ex- 
pressed from other sources. 


(Continued on Page 66) 


Delaware Rayon Company 


New Castle, Delaware 


makers of 


High Grade | DELR AY Rayon Yarns 


Delray Yarns have been used by representative manufacturers of fabrics nequaring 


a rayon yarn of high quality. 


Sales Representatives 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


122 Chesnut Street 
Philadelphia 


185 Summer Street 
Boston 


Chicago Representative 


J. M. Richards, 166 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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Moving 
Textile 


ELECTRICALLY 


TRAIGHT-LINE production 

is the proving ground... . 
the testing track . . . . for electrical 
equipment. So highly mechan- 
ized is this modern manufactur- 
ing method that any delay, or any 
interruption in the continuous 
movement of materials means a 
serious loss in time and produc- 
tion. 


The exacting ie Westinghouse 

is giving modernization in the 
textile industry is exemplified in 
its motors and control. Designed 
and applied with full consideration 
of conditions and requirements, 
every Westinghouse motor em- 
bodies one fundamental purpose-- 
to deliver a rated horsepower with- 
out fail, in years of continuous 
service. 


And there are Westinghouse mo- 
tors for all textile applications-- 
motors that keep “traffic moving’’ 
--in all sizes, types and ratings. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foreign Countries 


Westinghouse 
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Better Lubrication at (ast per mon 


Leaking Oil— 
The Weavers Troublemaker 


Looms must be kept well lubricated or shutdowns 
threaten—but 
wastes time and jumps the toll of “oil stained” 


constant flooding with liquid oil 


seconds. 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Always stays ‘“‘put”’ in bearings. : 
That does the trick for the weaver. -He just feeds 
a little NON-FLUID OIL to the bearings— 


—-his loom is kept well, lubricated—for a longer 
period— 


—his product, with its added value, is safe from 
oil stains— 


) 


—and he does not have to worry about the cost— 


‘for NON-FLUID OIL lasts so much longer per 


application, that it costs less per month for lubrica- 
tion than wasteful liquid oil. 


Send coupon today for testing sample and bulletin, 
“Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 


Lewis W. .Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


& N. Jd. Lubricant Co. 


Please send bulletin “‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 
“pis samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked 


[ } Pickers | Looms [ 


| Shafting 
Cards | | Twister Rings! 


Motors 
| Chain Drives 


Spinning Frams« | Bah Bearings | 
NAME 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


| NEW YORK 6 NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
| MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
| Warehouses 
|| CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.1. ATLANTA,GA. 
|| ST.LOUIS,MO. —PHILADELPHIA,PA. CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
EW ORLEANS, LA. PITTSBURGH, PA. GREENVILLE.S.C. 


8.T.B.—1-31-29 
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“What’s Wrong With Textile Industry?” 
(Continued from Page 64) 


My personal opinion, not for publication, is that there 
are several contributing factors to our troubles. 


First, of course, at present is over-production, which 
is a temporary condition and threatens to become perma- 
nent. Whatever cure is attempted will have to be drastic 
in order to force the slackers to bear their part of a tem- 


porary loss. 


I believe that the two underlying fundamentals of 
most of our troubles is our present selling or marketing 
system and the whole cotton marketing structure. In 
addition to thesé, we have other troubles such as lack of 
proper cost knowledge, lack of effective advertising and 
research, and other causes such as old machinery, too 
much and too poorly paid help and too long a work day. 
Too little attention given to the health, financial and 
recreational facilities for employees. 


In response to your invitation to give you an expres-., 
' sion for publication in response to your questionnaire, 


‘“What’s the Matter With the Cotton Manufactur ng In- 
dustry?” beg to advise that I do not wish to go into 
print and that I consider this questionnaire has been well 
covered and answered by your editorial, “Paying the 
Penalty,’ as appeared in the Southern Textile Bulletin 
January 17th. I believe that you will succeed through 


your Annual Review Number of doing the industry an- 
According to the best of my informa-. 


other great favor. 
tion and belief, night operation is the greatest enemy of 
our industry. 


I am one of those men, however, who do not write for. 


publication. My feeling, however, is that the period of 
depression in the industry is behind us and I am very 
optimistic over the outlook for 1929. 


_I have your letter of the 17th, and nothing would give 
me greater pleasure than to comply with your request, 
but unfortunately, and you will find many of us in the 
same boat, it would be suicidal for me to make any 
comment on the subject named. 


You know these mills are controlled by a selling house, 
and I know our costs are as low as any in the business, 
even lower than most, as I can show you any time you 
come here, but for the present I regret I cannot, for the 
reason stated, make any comment as requested. 


l am grateful to you for your letter dated Jannary 
17th. 


There are many leaders of the textile industry who 
have had vastly more experience, and whose opinion, I 


feel sure, would be valued much more by your readers, - 


therefore, I decline the space in your good paper so 
kindly tendered. 

Permit me to take this occasion to express to you my 
sincere appreciation for your loyalty and for the inval- 
uable service you have rendered our industry. Through 
your columns you have championed true fundamentals 
contributing to the development of the manufacture of 
all cotton textiles, especially in our wonderful Southland. 
My hearty sympathy is with you as you continue your 
ideal, and | shall look forward with keen interest for 
your January 3lst issue. 

I have your favor of the 17th inst., and in reply wish 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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“NO CALENDER CAN BE BETTER THAN THE ROLLS IN IT” 


TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


PERKINS Silk Finishing CALENDER 
Rugged—Flexible—Perfectly Balanced 


The Perkins Silk Finishing Calender has all the strong characteristics of Perkins 
design. It is rugged, flexible, in fact a perfectly balanced machine in every way. 


It is equal in all respects to the high standard of quality in the various calenders 3 ( 
bearing the Perkins trade mark. 


Photograph shows Perkins Silk Finishing Calender direct connected thru silent 
chain drive. This Calender is also furnished with friction clutch pulley drive. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Southern Representative Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CALENDERS—Embossing - Rolling - Chasing - Friction - Schreiner 
ROLLS—Cotton - Husk - Combination - Paper - Cotton and Wool. 


Bin Pilers Kier Pilers Ranges Squeezers ty 
Drying Machines Mangles Silk Finishing Machines Tenters | 
Dyeing Machines Mullen Testers Scutchers Washers | 


Jigs | Padders Singers Winders 
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“What’s Wrong With Textile Industry?” 


(Continued from Page 66) 


to say that if you would like for me to write you a letter 
expressing my high regard for you, | would do so with 
unalloyed ple: isure, but I cannot consent, to write any- 
thing for publication. Mr. Hines is unquestionably a 
man of great intellect, surrounded by a group of experts, 
and up to the present moment, has been unable to an- 
swer your question. Then how could I answer it? Per- 
haps too many goods are made; perhaps too many of us 


‘are willing to work for nothing: or perhaps it is due to 


the fact that our dear girlies are now using mayonnaise 
for dressing. 


I thank you very much for your request to write a 
letter giving my views and suggestions about “What’s 
the Matter With the Cotton Manufacturing Industry?” 
I wish I were able to comply with this request, but I 
am not. I am thoroughly at sea, and can suggest no 
procedure different to that which has been made in your 
journal and by all other writers in discussing the present 
situation of our industry. 


The mills with which I am connected have been: cur- 
tailing for more than a year. These mills are in the 
sheeting group, as well as flat duck and osnaburg group. 
While we have been doing this, other mills have been 
running full time and many on night schedule. 

It has always. been this way and I doubt very seriously 
whether we will learn better until many of us go bank- 
rupt and then probably there will be others to take up 
our plant and proceed along the same headlong gait. -I 
am naturally optimistic and have gone through some 
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pretty severe times during the past 30 years, but I con- 
fess that I am now rather pessimistic about the future 
for the cotton mills which have to make staple goods. 


Views of Commission Merchants 


In our opinion it is vitally important for the mills to 
adjust production to the demand for their merchandise. 
To be effective such a program should continue for some 
time after the demand revives in order that profitable 


prices may be realized. 


We are hopeful that new uses and increased exports 
over the course of years will improve the situation but 
no immediate benefit can be expected from these sources. 

An adequate tariff on jute and on products made of 
jute, would be of substantial aid to the cotton growers 
and to the mills producing coarse yarn fabrics. 

We have faith that the good sense of the mill execu- 
tives will assert itself in a spirit of hearty co-operation 
to the end that the many thousands of stockholders who 
own the properties may get some reasonable return on 
their investment.—David Jennings, of J. P. Stevens Co., 
New York. 


You are asking a* perplexing question when you in- 
quire, ‘““What’s the Matter With the Cotton Manufactur- 
ing Industry?” It is perplexing in that the most intelli- 
gent sort of a reply would be to analyze the whole sub- 
ject and then attempt to point out some remedies for 
some of the sins which beset us. 

At the -back of it all is over-production. This may 
have originated from over-building both of mills and 
villages for night work after the profitable years of the 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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HIGH POINT, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, 


Bobbins should drive from the bottom. 
at the top to allow the bobbins to center by centrifugal force at full speed. 


US Self-Locking Top Bushings 
A Progressive Development 


HE value of the inside bushing or combination shield is well known and recog- . 
nized. Why is it then that so many bobbins still fit up and down, climb on the 
spindle, run out of true, or need constant reaming? 


The answer is that in many cases under eodecs high-pressure methods of 
conditioning filling, bobbins become tight at the top bearing. 
in the advantages of a bottom bushing, why not a top bushing? The idea of 
a top bushing is not new, but the U S Self-Locking top bushing that will stay 


If you believe 


There should be a slight play 


Look over your old bobbins and see how many of them that do not fit or | 
run properly, are actually tight at the top. 


US BosBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. 


GREENVILLE, §. C. 
Main Office: 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
Branch Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 
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Sinee 1915 


Yes, there ARE outstanding advantages in Mi-Clean- 


Here Are Added 
Advantages 


Insurance companies rcecom- 
mend Mi-Cleanser to lessen 
the number . of accidents 
caused from slipping. ° There 
is nothing like it for safety. 

Mi-Cleanser not only removes 
all scum or other cause for 
slipping, but builds a Feld- 
spar cushion into the wood 
that increases safety and pro- 
tects the surface from. wear. 


Always— 
Better Health--- 


Greater Efficiency--- 
Increased Production--- 
Less Soiled Goods in 


Mills Scrubbed With 


ser. Designed especially for mill cleaning, it quickly 
removes and carries off every particle of grease and 
dirt—is harmless to the floors—and leaves them clean, 
safe and sanitary. It has stood the test of time, for 


many mills have used it exclusively for over ten years. 
Thorough cleanliness is not added expense. It pays 
quick dividends by enabling your operators to produce 
more goods of better quality. 


You can only see the advantages of Mi-Cleanser by : 


actual test on your floors. Why not send us a trial 


order today? Every barrel is sold on our SATISFAC- 
TION OR NO CHARGE guarantee. 


The Denison Mfg. Co. 
Asheville, N.C. 


Orders Are Shipped the Day They Reach Us 
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Now you can get new and im- 
proved bale ties and box strapping 
—STANLEY “Eversafe — 


its Round Safety Ends. 


Round Safety Edges and 
Smooth Sterilized Japan 
Finish eliminate all the dangers 
of cuts, scratches and infections 
and make them safe to work with. 
Your workmen will welcome 
Stanley Eversafe Bale Ties an 

Box Strapping. 


Endorsed by Safety Councils, Safety En- 
-gineers and leading Liability Insurance 
Companies. The Stanley Works, Box 
Strapping Division, New Britain, Conn. 


Faster, Better and Safer Work 
with STANLEY Eversafe 


STANLEY 


Strapping System 
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The Stanley Works 
Box Strapping Div. 
New Britain, Conn. 
Gentlemen : 


The Stanley Eversafe 
Round End Cutter 


I would like to know more about 
your new “Eversafe” Strapping 
System. Send vour booklet ST2 


giving full description. 


This ingenious device cuts 
two Round Safety Ends at 
one clip. A wonderful im- 


provement over ordinary | 


box strapping shears. 
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war. There is no doubt in my mind that the spindle 
hours were permitted to outgrow the consumption. Sub- 
stitutes for cotton cloth have been developed in many 
fields of industrial work which have not been offset by 
an increased demand in other field of consumption. 


As an illustration, the osnaburg cement bag is steadily 
diminishing in use because a ply paper bag is being made 
which regardless of its merits and cost seems to be pre- 
ferred by many users of cement. We may as well recog- 
nize these facts. This loss of a market for the product 
of a large number of looms is just as permanent as is 
the loss of the Chinese markets to Japanese manufactur- 
ers. 

A temporary remedy would be curtailment carried on 
for four to six months with the eyes of the mill executives 
open to the fact that at the first sign of improved condi- 
titons these efforts should be strengthened rather than 
weakened. We cannot, however, rely on the strongly 
financed, efficient and low cost mills to agree periodically 
to such a plan which merely keeps alive weak mills 
equipped with obsolete machinery. Ultimately the weak 
and inefficient units will be forced to close their doors 
permanently and those who are disposed to put up new 
money to revive such corpses will find that no matter 
how low may be their capitalized value competition is 
impossible if efficient, modern machinery is not procured. 

What the industry needs most is a benevolent despot 
with power to chloroform some mill managements and 
regulate the actions of others,—Elroy Curtis, President, 
Fleitman & Co., New York. . 7 


We fully realize that any subject connected with the 
cotton manufacturing industry is many sided and very 
complicated in a good many different ways. There is no 
question but what the main evil is over-production and 
lack of intelligent foresight in regulating production and 
consumption and we do not know that any one man or 
any group of men could possibly regulate this with the 
changing conditions that we are confronted with both in 
the yarn and cloth end. Everything changes so rapidly 
and we are so dependent on style, and a lot of numbers 
that are in big demand today will be in poor demand 
tomorrow, and even with the best possible regulation it 
could not be changed in time to prevent a surplus of 
certain numbers and certain styles. As an illustration, 
take the plush end: Every plush customer in the coun- 
try will be using 12-2 filling today and through some 
freak style will be using 16-2 and 20-2 warps tomorrow. 
The writer is sincerely interested in the success of the 
industry, but with the hand-to-mouth buying and the 
radical change in the women’s wear they are only using 
a small amount of cotton and that in very light texture, 
it seems difficult to make any real constructive sugges- 


tion and it would require a large number of thoroughly ~ 


sincere people to carry out any real suggestion.—J. J. 
Mitchell, Jr.. of James E. Mitchell Co., Philadelphia. 


Rock Hill, S. G—A contract for construction of a 
building to accommodate the Rock Hill Hosiery Com- 
pany, a new enterprise which proposes early establish- 
ment of the first unit of a plant at Rock Hill, has been 
awarded by the new industries committee of the Rock 
Hill Chamber of Commerce. Terms of "the contract 
provide for early beginning of construction and it is 
hoped that the mill wi:l be in actual operation within a 
few weeks. | 
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The Bronx Company, Inc., of Bronx, 


New York City, with over 100 years of 


experience behind them, have consoll- 


dated with the Easton Finishing Com- 
pany, of Easton, Pa. The merged 
companies have moved their entire 
operation to their new plant, pictured 
above, at Hartsville, S. C., and will be 
known as the Hartsville Print and Dye 
Works. | 


Their long experience with the im- 
proved fundamental conditions at their 
new location will enable them to give 
to their customers service of the highest 
type in the bleaching, mercerizing, 
dyeing, printing and finishing of Cotton, 
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Rayon and Celanese Piece Goods. 


The decision of these. old and well 

established firms to locate in the South 
indicates not only the need of relocation 
there for concerns of this type, but also 
illustrates the advantages in cost and 
the opportunity of bettering the quality 
of work that is offered by the proper 
Southern locations. 
“ We, who have moved so many Textile 
projects to the South, will be glad to give 
you the benefit of our exact knowledge 
of cost and conditions affecting your 
proposition in the Southern territory. 
Write without obligation. . 
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Heavy Weevil Loss in 1929 Expected From 
Cycle Study 


That heavy weevil damage to the next colton crop 
inay be expected normally is the contention advanced 
by the Fairchild Textile Apparel Analysis. 

“In view of world consumption in 1926-1927 of 415,777,- 
000 bales, in 1927-1928 of 415,407,000 bales, and prehbable 
consumplion for 1928-1929 of 15,300,000 bales, a crop oft 
al, least 15,000,000 bales for 1929-1930 will be needed,” 
says the analysis. “Faclors affecting the next crop 
are becoming of increasing importance. Fertilizer sales 
are less than a year ago. Prices paid to the farmer 
for his crop are abuut the same as a year ago. The 
weevil menace to the next crop is greater than ever.” 

‘The extent of this potential danger may be measured 
by the Department of Agriculture’s report just issued 
on the number of boll weevils entering hibernation. The 
data, in common with that of other years, covers only 
a few States and makes no pretense at completeness 
but is interesting as tending to support our contention 


that heavy weevil damage normally may be expected 


to take place next summer, a contention based on our 
studies regarding weevil cycles and climatic control. 
“such considerations as the severity of the weather 
during the remainder of the winter and the eonditions 
governing the growing season are still of importance 
in determining the ultimate damage, of course, but the 
report shows that the extremely mild fall months per- 
mitted unusually large numbers of weevils to go into 
hibernation in good condition. Moreover, it must be 
observed that January, normally the coldest and hence 
the most important month from the standpoint of cli- 
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matic control, is more than half over and to date no 
freezing weather of sufficient duration to hurt the 
hibernating weevil has been experienced. 

“Comparison of the figures regarding the relation of 
the number of live weevils per ton of moss to the ulti- 
mate damage inflicted for a period of years, shows a 
remarkably close connection, despite the meagerness of 
the data. 

“In the case of the present year, fall and winter 
weather unusually favorable to the weevil suggest that 
the Government data will show an intimate relation- 
ship to the ultimate damage inflicted next season. 

“Tt is significant that at least four of the major-pro- 
ducing States are among those in which heavy damage 
normally may be expected to take place next summer, 


including Texas.” 


Committee Favors Sewer Bill 


Columbia, S. C.—After a prolonged hearing at which 
opposition to-the measure was expressed by representa- 
tives of various cotton mill companies, the House com- 
mittee on commerce and manufactures decided to make 
a favorabte report on the bill sponsored by Representa- 
live Johnston of Spartanburg to require all. textile 
industrial plants to install sewerage systems. 

The committee will recommend, however, an amend- 


ment to the bill permitting an increase in the length 


of time given for the installation of the sewerage sys- 
tems in cases where the circumstances make it advis- 
able to da so. Under, the bill as written all mills would 
be required to have completed the installation ‘of such 
sewerage systems in two years from the approval of 
the act. 


WEBBING FOR MECHANICAL USES 
up to six inches in width 


CoLUMBUS TAPE FASTENERS 
for spinning tape 


Non-STRETCH WEBBING 
for automobile tops 


CASKET WEBBING 


Durability 


Georgia Webbing & Tape Company 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


MANUFACTURERS 


Narrow Fabics 


(“COLUMBUS TAPE” ) 


SPINNING AND TWISTER TAPFS 
various widths, weights, and weaves 


Loop EpGE WRAPPING TAPE 
for tire manufacturers 


PLAIN WRAPPING TAPE 
for vulcanizing purposes 


TAPE SEWING THREAD 


Strength 
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Snia-Viscosa has made extensive advances during the past year in 
chemical research—new processes— increased facilities. . It is 
broadening its range of standard and multifilament yarns to meet 
new demands of quality knitters and weavers. ... . It has raised the 
quality standards for the entire output of its great plants in Italy. . . 

. With its greater variety of yarns and improved quality, it is serving 
a steadily increasing number of knitters and weavers in all parts of 
the country. 
COMMERCIAL FIBRE COMPANY of AMERICA, Ine. 

40 East 34th Street, New York City 
Sole sepiapebanivis of Snia-Viscosa— Europe’s largest producers of rayon yarn 


REPRESENTATIVES 


T. E. HATCH CO. FRY & CRAWFORD COSBY & THOMAS R. A. PAGET & CO 
80 Federal Street : 400 Chestnut Street Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 28 Scott Street 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Toronto 2, Can. 
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Overproduction Is Most Serious Textile 
Problem 
Continued from Page 19) 


large numbers of mills can curtail over long periods of 
months without creating any perceptible diminution of 
surplus stocks, when a system of buying has deye oped 
that regularly and persistentiv obtains its supplies on a 
hasis that those who furnish them, 
that is to say, by eatering to the lowest, bidder and 
shrewdly refusing to pay to anv as much as the goods 
then IT submit that a new era has 
errived and calls for an entirely different -philosophy. 


means distress to 


“vost to produce) 


The Overproduction of 1927 Was the Prime Cause of 
the Unsatisfactory and Unprofitelle Year 1928 


The was ever-piled with goods which not only: 


destroved stability but drove down prices 4a. a 
and we are madebted to the Cotton-Textile 


flute for having prevented a greater ealamity. 


losing 
Lasts, 
sucha 
situation actually. diminishes ‘rease as 
was formerly experienced) the volume that passes into 
consumption. The cut-lhreal competition that results 
from if has made serious inroads upon the best avenues 


r 
trace. 


and does not 


It has brought such poor Hrotits and meager 
results in so many lines of goods that one cannot blame 
the merchant who relegates them to the hasement and 
whe, instead of being a “booster” for increased volume 
anid greater distribution, has reduced his efforts to the 
minimum and buys just as few as he ean get by with 
in serving his customers, 

To fhe first and orlant jesson that 


our industry must learn amorg the present unsolved 


problems is that we must stop over produetion., which ts 
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absolutely essential if we are ever to get away from the 
foolish praclice of seiling on a distress basis or, an 
other words, of price cutting. If the principle were 
firmly established that produetion is to be kept in prop- 
er relation to the demand and price cutting stopped, 1 
would mean more to the textile tndustry. than any 
any invention or new machine or system that has been 
developed in the last fifty years; il 
portunity for much more. intelligent and substintial 
distribution methods, whieh all of the 
advertising and research work Lhat we may do eannol, 
remedy so long as the evil of price cutling dominates. 

It is difficult to understand the psycho ogy that en- 
folds this little germ of subtle folly and nourishes it with 
an atmosphere of just enough doubt and suspicion and 
prejudice to enable it to completely undermine a great 
selling svstem such as the textile industry needs must 
have if it is ever to be prosperous and successful. 


second: 


would afford op- 


expansion in 


The second cause is a corollary of, and large- 
ly vespoustble for the existence of the first, 

There are a number of manufacturers and com nu s- 
sion houses who eling to the old philosophy, regardless 
of existing facts, and apparently rely upon the theory o! 
“survival of the fittest” to find a way out. These gentle- 
men do not have any faith in eo-operation, and although 
it has never been given a fair -trial to the extent that 
its effectiveness could be demontsrated, they are ap- 
parently willing to disregard the effort of others and 
go their own wav regardless of its direful results If 
vou shou-d ask them whether they have any better 
plan to offer they would probably answer “No, or, as 
las been suggested many times, they might say. thal 
the only remedy is in large consolidations or mergers. 
Continued on Page 76) 


The reputation and quality of Our “High Grade” Prod‘icts “4 
our “High Grade” products include: Plain and Automat: 
e‘tablished more than - forty Loom Shuttles, Warp Bobbins, 
Years ago has been maintained Killiney Bobbins. Card Room 
through the vears until today 
Bobbins, Plain and Metal 
our products. are used and 
dead Warper at Twister 
demanded by leading textile per and Fwiste | 
mil's. of the country: The Spools, Automatic Loom Bob * 
management takes pride in bins, et particulariy 

| and spools fitted with special 
pendable and econom.cal pro % ; elds of all types and ~ 
“4 ducts of their kind to be ob | , kinds, also to enamel finish in} 
Oreanized in 1883 
tained ny color 
€ David Brown Company | 
Lawrencz, Mass. : 
David M. Brown, President George Gibson Brown, Treasurer } 
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BOBBINS 


SPINNING 


Bobbins made to fit your spindles properly and best adapted in size for the 


numbers of yarn you are spinning will give you more and better work. 


Good bobbins quickly pay for themselves. 


Special attention should be given to the size and style of spinning bobbins 
| used in connection with filling wind. To get the full benefits of filling wind the 
: bobbins should be designed to meet the particular conditions in each mill. Not 
alone should the style of spindles, traverse, diameter of ring and numbers of 
yarn to be spun, be taken into consideration, but also speed of front rolls, staple 


| of cotton and other factors. 


: For years we have specialized in spinning bobbins. If you have any ques- 
tions as to the size or style of a spinning bobbin, either for warp or filling wind, 
that will best answer your requirements, feel free to write us and we will give vou 


the benefit of our experience. 


We also make all types and kinds of filiing bobbins, both plain and for anto- 


matic looms, twister bobbins card room bobbins, spools, rolls and tubes. | 


The Dana Courtney Co, 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agent, A. B. Carter, Gastonia, N. C. 
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Says the Architect: 


ommon Brick 
ls Common Sense 


Manufacturers all over the country’ are vitally interested 
in methods of building and operations that tend to lessen 
the cost of production and depreciation and increase the 
welfare and happiness of employees. 


Alert manufacturers are fast turning to brick construc- 
tion of both plant and employee homes as a means of 
reaching this profitable end. Well-housed employees 
work better, produce more and are better prepared to 
capably serve. This is an established fact. | 


Build your employees’ homes of brick and: 


_1—Save Depreciation Costs. 


2—Secure More Favorable Insurance 
Rates. 


3—Guarantee Fire-Safety. 


4—Reduce to a Minimum enn Upkeep 
Costs. 


5—Make the Industrial Village a Sound 
Investment. 


Let this organization show you, by actual figures, that 
the initial cost of brick construction is hardly more than 
that of frame—and that it is more economical to build 
homes and buildings of Certified Brick Construction. 


Engineering service at your disposal—no obligation on 
your part. Write today for complete information. 


Common Brick 
Manufacturers Association 
of the Carolinas 


508-509 Commercial Bank Bldg. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Ajfliated with the Common Brick Manufacturers Association of 
America. 
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(yverproduction Is Most Serious Textile 


Problem 
(Continued from Page 74) 


Without attempting to pass upon the merit or de- 
merit at this particular time of what might conceivably 
be a great forward step for the industry, it would seem 
obvious that there are certain vital elements that are 
responsible for exisiting evils; they are the same in one 
case as in the other and could be as esasily removed in 
the one case as in the other. 

When the Cotton-Textile Institute was conceived it 
was the dominant idea that by bringing together the 
large number of leaders of such a greatly diversified 
industry for the study and scientific investigation of 
difficult problems, and by exchanging views’and coming 
to know each other, thereby promoting mutual confi- 
dence and contributing to the general fund of knowl- 
edge, and from the further fact that the motive was 
purely unse'fish and acorded no reason in the world for 
anyone to take offense or refuse to cooperate inasmuch 
as nothing but good could come from it if the plan were 
faithfully carried out, we could derive results equally 
satisfactory to those which have been achieved by the 


steel industry, the leather industry, the hardwood in- 


dustry, the copper industry, and many others which 


are living examples of effective co- -oper ration when ne. 


proper spirit prevails. 

Now, the truth is, that a large majority of the 
spindles of the country are members of the Institutte 
and a large majority of the manufacturers who are 


‘jeaders in this industry are in sympathy with the 


Institute, but among this number there are too many 
who are lukewarm or doubtful and do not raise a fing- 
er {fo actually help in carrying out its policies; also, 
there is a minority on the outside who apparently 
have never faith enough in this co-operative movement 
fo join and do their part toward making it a success. 

We have, then, a rather startling condition, that 
whereas a large majority of the industry recognizes the 
existence of the evils from which it is suffering and 
most of them are sincerely willing to cooperate in re- 
moving these evils, there yet remains on the outside a 
sufficient number who are willing to nullify the effort 
of all of the others by refusing to cooperate. 

I believe it was Mr. Hoover who said that no man’s 
judgment its worth any more than the facts upon which 
it is based, and if this be true certainly the judgment of 
these gentlemen who refuse to co-operate is certainly 
at fault, for the facts are against them. 

The prime cause of cutting and distress. selling is 
overproduction, and the only way to remedy this cause 
is to adjust the production to the demand and keep it in 
proper relationship, which is by no means so difficult 
und would meet the question fairly. 

The second cause and the real secret that has pre- 
vented more substantial progress is the fact that a 
comparatively few manufacturers and commission 
some of them have not hesitated to avail themselves of 


houses have not only withheld their co-operation but 


the little temporary advantage that they could selfishly 
cerive from the efforts of others: and, notwithstanding 
its effect upon the industry ss a whole or upon the 
buyer as well as the seller of its products, they seem 
content to go their own way and await some providenti«| 
interference to change the tide. : 

The manufacturer who hoasts that he ran his mill 
full time last year (possibly both night and day) is simp- 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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Pressure Lubrication 
Involves more than this 


| 
Now-a-days! 

Pressure lubrication, in the old days, meant giving 

a few turns tu the caps of ‘the grease cups—and 


| | | trusting that the lubricant would get to the spot 
| | required. 


Now-a-days. with speeds and pressure far differ- . 
ent than what they used to be, more positive means 
of oil or grease application are required. 


Consequently, industry has turned extensively to 
mechanical pressure lubrication. 


With this change, the human element in regulating 
lubricating pressures has been largely eliminated; 
but the necessity for alertness in the kind and amount 
of lubricant to use has been increased. 


We speak with authority on this subject. We have 


The December 1928 issue of 


studied it extensively and much of our information 

We is the result of actual experience on machinery within 
put you on the tree mailing our own plants and throughout plants of thousands 
of satisfied TEXACO customers. 


We can furnish you a time tested TEXACO Lubri- 
cant that will work most effectively and economically 
on any system of pressure lubrication you are using. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


Dept. A-1, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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are Two Vitally Important 


ayon 


the Proper Heddle 
aReal RayonHeec 


made to give the weavers of 
this unusual material a per- 
fect and unblemished fabric. 
If you are interested in or 
expect to be interested in 
Rayon or the so called artifi- 
clal silk, then secure from 
our Representatives their 
experience with this mate- 
rial, 

With us—each fabric 
is a. study — each as 
its own specific 


‘tools. 


bat May we talk it 


over with you? 


WALLEGHENY AVE 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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Overproduction Is Most Serious Textile 
Problem 
(Continued from Page 76) 


ly advertising to the world that he was not willing to 
do his part towards stabilizing the market, but was 
willing to selfishly take advantage of the efforts of more 
than seventy-five per cent of the industry to stabilize 
conditions and prevent a further catastrophe; the sell- 
ing agent who advises his mill to run full, producing aii 


of the goods that they can and sell them for what the 


market will pay, is either guiltv. of the philosophy that 
is at least one generation oul of date or else is saying 
to the world that he is willing to avail of the temporary 
advantage that the effort of others offers for the pitiful 
gain that can temporily be held. On the other hand, if 
both manufacturer and selling agent were sincerely an- 
ious to see the cotton industry rank among the best- 
managed of the major industries of the world, they 
should give a fair and honest trial to the same methods 
that have enabled the other great industries to sue- 
ceed, and which, if I mistake nol, depends absolutely 
upon thetauses above set forth. 

In conclusion, permit me to sav that the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association heartily endorses the 
Cotton-Textile Institute and urges upon its members 
a loyal cooperation with its plans and policies; it recog- 
nizes that due to the efforts of a majority of the manu- 
facturers conditions have heen improved during the 
latter half of the year, and it looks forward with confi- 
dence to a further improvement if we do not forget or 
ignore the lesson of 1927, and if in the providence of 
God we ean bring those who are lukewarm into a sure 
enough broad-minded: co-operation. 


Members of the Association of. Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York held their annual meeting in the 
rooms of the association at 70 Worth street. New -York. 

Activities of the association during the past year were 
reviewed in committee reports and new directors were 


elected for a term of three years to succeed Williard 


A. Baldwin, of Woodward, Baldwin & Co., Harold A. 
Hatch, of Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc., the late Spencer 
Turner, of Turner, Halsey Company, and Frederic A. 
Williams, of Cannon Mills, Ine. 

The new directors are: William W. Coriell, of Wil- 
ham Whitman Company, Inc.;: Floyd W. Jefferson. of 
Iselin-Jefferson Company; Leavelle MeCampbell, of 
McCampbell & Co., Inc.; Michael R. Reeves, of Reeves 
Brothers. Inc. 


Cutler-Hammer Changes Name 


Announcement has been made of a change in the 
name of the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Gompany. 
Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturers of eleetrie motor con- 
trol, wiring devices and a'‘lied lines. The new name of 
the company will be Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 

The new company is organized as a Delaware cor- 
poration with the following officers: Chairman of the 
board, F. R. Bacon; president, B. L. Worden; vice-presi- 
dent, F. L. Pierce; vice-president, J. C. Wilson: treas- 
urer, H. F. Vogt; secretary, W. C. Stevens. 

In the change from a Wisconsin to a Delaware ecor- 
poration, the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, the Cream City Foundry Company, Milwau- 
kee, and Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company, New 
York, are united under one name. 
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Still Another Word or Two 


about Replacements 


It goes without saying that no mill 
man wants to waste money. Yet 
many do. They employ methods or 
machinery that keep their average 
weaving costs altogether too high. 


Stafford Automatic Looms have 


helped many mills to throw off the 
handicap of excessive costs. 


x 


It is a known fact that weaving 


conditions vary in every mill. These 
are due to a variety of reasons, the 


chief of which may be perhaps the 


lack of proper equipment. 


x 


Given an opportunity to study your particular 
problem, our engineering experts, with many 
years of experience behind them, may be able to 
point out a way to a more profitable business. 


x & 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


Makers of Bobbin-Changing and 
Shuttle-Changing Looms 


READVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Agent 


. FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C. 
Paterson Office 


. 179 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. J. 
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Southern Textile Basketball Tournament 


Greenville, S. G.--On February 14, 15, and 16 approxi- 
mately 500 basketball. players representing textile 
plants in the South will be in Greenville contesting for 
various championships at the ninth annual Southern 
lextile basketball tournament, 

For three days battles for the highest textile basket- 
ball honors in the South will be in progress. Applica- 
tions already received seem to assure the limil of 50 


teams. Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, South Caro-. 


lina and possibly Virginia will be represented in com- 


In order that each plant may put out more than one 
team and that even small plants may have equal right 
in competition for the trophies. the boys teams have 
been divided into four classes. AA, A, B and ©. A 
careful and accurate record of every player participal- 
ing in tournaments from year to year is kept and strict 
and stringent rules prevent migrating. 


The huge Textiie Hall floor in Greenville las been 
used for these tournaments since they were begun. ‘Two 
regulation courts are used continuously from early in 
the morning until 10 to 11 o'clock at night. The climax 
of Course comes on Saturday afternoon and night when 
the consolation finals and when the championships are 
decided. Spectators may attend at any time and except 
for brief recesses one or two games always are in pro- 

Competent officials are provided, men and women 
who have proven their skill and ability. Officiating is 
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strict and the play is fast and snappy. Games are run 
off with clocklike regularify and the tournament is 


conducted on the same plane as college or any other 


large tournament emphasizing the highest type of 
sportsmanship. 


It is interesting to note that all four States which 
entered one or more teams figured in the champion- 
ships last year. Class AA the highest, was won by 
Pacific Mills of Lyman, 8S. C.; the Class A title went to 
the Callaway Mills, of LaGrange, Ga.; while Lanett 
Mills, Lanett Alabama captured the B honors. Class ¢ 
went to. the Victor Mill of Greer, §S. 


The girls have but one class and coming here un- 
heralded and almost unheard-of last vear the Beacon 
Mills, Swannanoa, N. C., presented one of the fastest 
teams ever performing in a Southern textile tourna- 
ment and walked away with the championship for girls. 

Information will be gladly furnished and applications 
should be sent to Leonard Howard, Drawer 1007, Green- 
ville, -G. 


Perfection Stockholders Meet 


Belmont, N. C.—The stockholders of. the Perfection 
Spinning Company held their annual meeting here, with 
a large number in attendance. The officers and direc- 
tors were re-elected as follows: A. GC. Lineberger, pres- 
ident; W. CC. Wilkinson, viee-president: D. P. Stowe, 
secretary-treasurer. In addition to these, the board of 
directors include R. L. Stowe, R. B. Suggs, W. D. Craw- 
ford and BE. D. Maynard. The report was favorable and 
a 5 per cent dividend was declared and paid. 3 


are using 8. S. & F. Co.’s Service. 


Machinery is one factor. 
ether. 
is another. 


recognized by Textile Mills. 


W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 


We Manufacture Flyer Pressers 


Nation-Wide CONFIDENCE 


OF ROM the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada to Texas, textile manufacturers 


This nation-wide confidence is based not on one thing but many. A third 
oi a century’s experience in the manufacture and repairing of every type of Textile 


A modernly equipped plant located in the center of the textile industry is an- 
' An impressive record for completing all work on schedule, or ahead of schedule, 
5S. 5. & F. Co.’s fitness for executing jobs of any magnitude—anywhere—is 


When the same mills employ us year after year it indicates unmistakably that 
every single angle of product and personnel must be 100 per cent. 
Profit by the experience of others. Let us serve you. 
“Quality Features Built-in—Not Talked-in.” 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Company, Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 


P. MONTY, 
Vice-Pres. 
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Qur Double Duty and Gravity Travelers 


Marked the beginning of a New Era in Ring Spinning begun ed 
JOHN THORP 100 years ago 


Made in All Standards 


AMERICAN HICKS WILSON 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Write Us for Particulars 


Southern Agent: C. D. TAYLOR 


Southern Office: 
31 West First St., Charlotte, N. C. Roy S. Clemons in Charge 
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You look on the dial of a Veeder-Root Counter 
for one main thing:—you are looking for more 


to Look for 


-lime 


picks per day. You want to see a loom average 


more running-time. 


” 


The fact that you look for higher production 
will lead the weaver to see that you get it. For 
his record is there to be watched. 


Write for Textile Counter Booklet 


PANL- ROO ]NCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
General Southern Representative: 


W. A. Kennedy,. Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Special Representatives for North and South Carolina: 
Carolina Specialty Co:, Charlotte, N. C. 


Bradley Stencil Machines 
Cut Yo in., % in., 1% in., and Tl in., 
Letters 
Over 30,000.in Use 
Drop Forged Steel Punches—Ali Parts 
Interchangeable — Machines Sent on 
Trial—Freight Paid by Us Both Ways 
—Round and Horizontal Models 
Mark Your Shipments Right-—Buy a 
Bradley 


105 Beekman St. 


Bradley 
Oil Stencil Board 
Bradley’s 
Two-in-One 
Stencil Ink 
The Bradley 
Ball Stencil Pot 
Shippers’ Supplies 
Write for Samples 
and Prices 


A. J. BRADLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOP 


Bessemer City, N. C. 


Repair Headquarters for 


STEEL ROLLS-SPINDLES-FLYERS 


We make a specialty of 


METALLIC DRAWING ROLLS 


And Also Do Overhauling, Moving and Erecting 


Cotton Spinning Research 


A SYSTEMATIC study of cotton from the spinners 

point of view has naturally led to the development 
of tests with the object of measuring the characteristics 
of cotton hairs, in order to ascertain these factors which 
contribute to good spinning qualities, and also to dis- 
cover features which may be used to identify the origin 
of raw cotton, says a report by 8S. Naylor before the 
Oldham mill Managers Association, reviewing the work 
of the Shirley Institute. Routine tests have also been 
developed in order to enable recommendations to be 
made which will ensure uniformity of products and 
suitability. for definite purposes. An apparatus has been 
devised whereby the average length of cotton hairs may 
readily be ascertained from a well-drawn sample of 
cotton. 

Two methods may be employed, both of which re- 
quire tufts of cotton sliver to be cut into definite lengths 
and the cut portions weighed on a special balance. In 
the first method the preparation and cutting of the 14 
tufts necessary for reasonably accuracy is carried out 
by a trained worker in about ten minutes, while in the 
second method about seven minutes are required to 
deal with six tufts. 


For each method a definite formula has been worked 
out whereby the weighings of the tufts may be quickly 


transferred into average staple lengths. This. test ex- 


presses the result in average staple length. [If it is 
desired to ascertain the proportion of hairs of differing 
lengths, then use must be made of the types of sorter 
apparatus which are available. In addition to hair 
length, a measure of the fineness of cotton hairs is of 
value, and a method for doing this has been worked out 
and is used constantly for routine tests. From definitely 
prepared tufts of cotton a portion is cut exactly one 
centimetre long—a number of the cut hair's counted, 
from say four tufts—and weighed on a micro-balance. 
These values of hair weight per centimetre are ex- 
pressed in units, each 1/10,000 milligram, so that we 
may say that a Texas cotton for instance has an aver- 
age H. W. per cm. of 183 and that the range for Texas 
cottons lies, somewhere between say 167 and 211. 


These values are closely related to the area of cross- 
section of the cotton hair and a record of well over one 
hundred samples covering a wide range of varieties, 
has been obtained. The development of’these and other 
tests, and the routine work with staple sorters has as- 
sisted in the measurement of cotton hair characters 
and though it is not suggested that any laboratory 
method at present devised can replace the personal 
judgment of the experienced grader or buyer of cotton, 
it is certain that the regular use of such methods in a 
mill is likely to assist in the keeping of numerical 
records which will at a later date be useful for refer- 
ence purposes, and will help in assessing the value of 
cottons outside the buyers, normal experience. 

Tests are continually in hand on raw cotton samples 
which are examined for measurab!e character... The 
cottons are also put through a spinning test, their be- 
havior observed, and the yarn subsequently examined. 
In this way valuable information is being collected 
which will enable the research worker {o deeide which 
factor in cotton hairs contributes most to good spinning, 
so assisting the trade to predict with considerably ac- 
curacy the yarn quality which will result from any 
measurable character in the cotton. | 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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Juseph Bancroft Joseph Bancroft & Sons Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
1831 1865 1889 


Between the South and the Market 


JOHN BANCROFT, JR. JOSEPH BANCROFT W. T. QUILLEN 
President Vice-President Vice-President and Manager Secretary and Treasurer 


THE EDDYSTONE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Bleac ers, Mercerizers, Printers, and Finishers of Fine Fabrics 
Eddystone, Pa. | 


R. O. COOKE, Treasurer 
DONALD S. ASHBROOK, Secretary 
J. H. COADY, Purchasing Agent 


JOHN BANCROFT, President 
JOSEPH BANCROFT, Vice-President 
KENNETH MOLLER, Vice-President 


JOSEPH BANCROFT & SONS CO. 


Bleachers, Mercerizers, Dyers and Finishers 

Cotton Piece Goods 

Wilmington, Del. 
Joun Bancrort, Jr. New York Office 
Sales Mgr. 290 Broadway 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co.., 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 
39-41 Thomas St. New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton 
Mills, Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan 
Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 | 
43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


| Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Dallas 


Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne @ Co. 
Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St... NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


January 31, 1929 


COTTON GOODS 


t 


New York.—Business in cotton goods continued mod- 
erately large during the week. Buyers showed. hesita- 
tion when cotton weakened after the ginning report, but 


sales were again large as the week closed, A slight 


easing of gray goods prices was noted, but quotations 
were firmer on Saturday, The total sales of print cloths 
for the week was estimated at 250,000 pieces, the larg- 
est business in two months. 

A fairly good trade in fine and fancy goods was re- 
ported. Garded and combed broadeloths were fairly 
active, atl unchanged prices. No change was. reported 
in tire fabrie prices. Inquiry was better and sales 
larger, the dullness of the past few weeks having aj- 
parently ended. The cotton duck situation showed tm- 
provement, with nearby deliveries harder to secure. 

The sheeting market appeared to be unaffected by the 
influences that were being reflected in print cloths: 
interest, generally, appeared to remain limited. With 
so many constructions of sheetings already on an ex- 
tremely low basis, there was no reason for expecting 
prices to react to a cotton decline that was, after all, 
a very narrow one, 

Moderate interest was shown by buvers in the fine 
and fancy cloth markel, and there were a number of 
fair sales of fancies reported, aithough the volume was 
not generally estimated as large. There was fair inter- 
est in a number of rayon-filled crepes in varying con- 
structions, and some mills manufacturing these goods 
were sold ahead and able to ask higher prices for quick 
goods as the result of the trading of the past ten days. 

Certain of the good makes of 128x68 combed seem to 
he fairly well soid ahead through the next three to 
four weeks, and some through a longer period. Other 
qualities are available for delivery at once. Sales have 
included quantities at 1644. 16% and 16% cents, depend- 
ing upon the make. Carded broadcloths appeared un- 
changed. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-inch, 64x60s | 6% 
Print cloths, 27-inch; 64x60s 3 5% 
Gray goods, 38%-inch, 64x60s 7% 
Gray goods, 39-inch, 68x72s es 8% 
Gray goods, 39-inch, 80x80s | 10% 
Dress ginghams . 12%ai5 

Brown sheetings, 3-yard 11% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 9% 
Brown sheetings, standard 12% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 214%4a23 

Denims | 17% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P., STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


97 Worth St. 
New York City 


| 
| 
| 
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Inquiry covered a broader range and sales were larger 
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YARN MARKET 


CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


fi 


Philadelphia, Pa——There was no material change in 
the yarn market last week. Trading was very quiel 
the first three davs. Some improvement was noted dur- 
ing the closing days. Spinners, on the whole, kept 
prices very firm under the conditions. On Thursday 
and. buying interest was considerably better, 


Business for the most part was secallered, with no ae RIDLEY WATTS & C Q. 


fained demand, especially for larger quantities. A num- 

her of spinners, in spite of the quiet market of the past 
Merchants 
SAN FRANCISCO 


several weeks, have booked considerab‘e business, Their Commission 
firm attitude on prices has had a strengthening effect. 


The present tendency of buyers to eontinue their NEW YORK 
walling attitude is ascribed to the softer cotton market : : 
and the faet thal many yarn consumers, especially the PHILADELPHIA 
weavers have experienced a slow demand for their 
products within the past three weeks. With improving BOSTON BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS 
conditions in the cotton goods markets. it is believed , : 
that varn demand will be considerably stronger in the 
next several weeks. There are two encouraging fea- 


CHICAGO 


lures of the current market.. One relating to the deliv- D. H Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres 
ry situation and the other having to do with value. 
Regarding delivery it is not an altogether easy task to ae | | 
locate many mills in a position to make quick shipmen! Mauney-Steel ( ompany 
on new business, which fact must indicate that spin- , 
ners still have a sizable volume of orders vet to he COTTON YARNS 
completed. Some of the more fortunate mills canno! DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
make deliveries {nis side of the end af Varch. 237 Chesnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
oes Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. |. 
_ Southern Single Warps. Southern Two-Ply Combed Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
8s BOM is MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND 
10s... 38 TO HAVE THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN 
----~--- 88% MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE, 
16s___ 344% 38s 47 
20s____ 86% 38s 52 
30s__ 40% ove 5 
8214 Carpet and Upholstery Yarns 
. 8s to 9s 3-4-ply tinged 4 OL] Ws 
8s 3-ply hard white warp 
37% twist 32 S W A 
3814 10s and 12s 3 and 4-ply H P E E D R I Ry 
3914 hard white yarn tubes R 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. Same.warps 331% P 7 M CA N E| 
4s-8s__. 33 Southern Two-Ply Hard Twist NY 
Combed Peeler Weaving R D RAWING MA C H 
44 aH KNOTT Bs 
20s 46 y 
COMPARE 
50s 48 60s 63 | 
Southern Frame Spun Carded 70s 75 PEKFORD, ILL. 
8s 31% Southern Combed Peeler 
12s 32% 10s 41 
33 12s 41% 
20s 341 996 versible and Lock- 
02s 3514 946 46 ing in Back Saddle 
46% with New Oiling 
37% 47 Device, three Sad- 
20s. | 3914 dies in one, also 
RAS 47 40s 59 Dixon’s Patent 
Two-Ply | Mercerized Yarn. 50s 57 Round Head ‘Stir- 
8s 33 DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


| « 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Spinning Spindles _..Looms 
Superintendent 


Curder 


Weaver 


Cloth Roum 


Master Mechanic 


Recent changes 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger , 
Yarn, Run, Clear, Preserve the | 
SPINNING RING. The greatest | 
improvement entering the spinning | 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |}. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can 
depend on it that the high quality is 
guaranteed—that the weight and cir- 
cle is always correct, and that all are 
uniformly ttempered whitch insures 
even running, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


‘‘Want Ads’ in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $3.00 per inch per insertion 
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Cotton Spinning Research 
(Continued from Page 82) 


“Considerable time has also been spent in investigat- 
ing the influence of opening machinery and it has been 
proved under normal mill treatment with machines 
correctly. set and cotton running through evenly, that 
{he cotton hair is not materially damaged. As a result 
of further examination it can be said that repeated 
scutching does not result in any detrimental effect on 
the quality of yarn. <A very effective instrument for 
analyzing waste is now available for members, by 
means of which it is possible readily to separate a sam- 
ple of blowing room waste according to its character 
and coarseness. An interesting result of such a test 
has revealed, that about half the weight of was'‘e re- 
moved by a seutcher consisted of seeds and shaff and 
that about one-quarter of waste from a Creighton 
Opener was lint, of which 50 per cent was short and 
dead cotton. By careful analysis of waste from various 
machines and sections of blowing room machinery, it 
should be possible to assess the true value of the proc- 
ess, and some check readily instituted on the behavior 
of the machines or the wastiness of a cotton. 

A full examination has been made on the action of 
the card and as a result of careful investigations made 
over a considerable period, a simplified card has been 


introduced which under equal conditions is giving as — 


good a product as the usual type of card. The simpli- 
fied card has been under close observation not only in 
the Institute but also in various mills and on varying 
types of cottons, operating under actual working con- 
ditions. The present’ design provides a machine which 
is smaller, cheaper, and easier to set and grind. Spin- 
ners who may be contemplating new or improved card- 
ing machinery are strongly advised to consider the in- 
stallation of a preparation of “Shirley” ecards. 

The sliver from the last head of drawing is usually 
the most level product in a mill and the draw-frames 
deal efficiently with irregularities in the card sliver. 
An investigation into high drafts at the speed frames is 
proceeding and it is definitely established that high 
draft at the roving frame omitting one or more previous 
machines, can be successfully accomplished on long 
stap.e colton. Similar work on coarse cotton is in prog- 
ress. 

“Yarns spun on: high draft systems and equivalent 
low draw yarns.spun under identical conditions have 
been examined and it may be stated in general terms 
that high drafting does enable a spinner to produce 
yarn fully equal to, or only slightly less lower in qual- 
ity (according to the system adopted) than normal; 
with lower production costs, and is worthy of every 
consideration, It is possible that certain of such sys- 
lems may be condemned because a little extra fly is 
liable to necessitate increased cleaning and attention, 
but the compensating advantages of increased produc- 
tion or lower cost are great. | 


- Quite original methods have been devised for meas- 
uring qualities of strength, counts, extensibility, ap- 
pearance, etc., in yarns, and the fuller knowledge avail- 
able on hair qualities will enable the Institute to give 
advice on the efficiency of processes and the relative 
qua.ity of products, with greater certainty. The Insti- 
tute 18 proving of great value to the cotton industry on 
account of the facilities it possesses for undertaking 
special investigations for the members of the Associa- 
tion. 
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Plant to Make “Blancolite” 


— » Greenville, 5. C.—Manutacture of blancolite, a pat- Loom Cords a Specialty 


ented process for bleaching and degumming cotton, silk 


a. and rayon, or any combination of those fibers, will be 
started in Greenville in the near future. | 
ht Bo Organization of a $500,000 company, with Dr. John C. 
Wichmann, inventor of blancolite, as president, will be 
Je completed soon. Application for a charter will go for- 
ward within a few days. 
™ 
r Dr. Winchmann perfected his blancolite process about We Also Manufacture 
ya i¢ two months ago after 10 years of study. He holds ex- | 
clusive rights for its manufacture in the United States | The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 
< and his associates in Germany hold similar rights in 
Europe. Rice Dobby Chain Company 


It is the claim of Dr. Winchmann that blancolite saves Millbury og Mass. 
the time required by existing processes in bleaching 
and finishing fabrics, and that his method will reduce — 
the cost. 


Plant for the manufacture of blancolite has been se- Investigate These Processing 

cured at the old Camp Sevier site near Greenville. The Oils 

sana A dyeing oil for leveling For oiling rayon for 
3 and softening knitting or weaving 
Neutrasol S 

Overproduction For soaking raw silk or Gveolene A 
rayon, all purposes, self “ 


| emulsifying For sizing rayons 
In all human experience previous to the present age 


overproduction was never a problem for any peuple. WALTER M. FAILOR 
Not over but underproduction was the constant menace Box 989—Charlotte, N. C. 
(to humanity. Man’s control of things and knowledge . 
of resources was barely equal to his actual needs. Neutrasol Products Corp. 
Famine was frequent and often on a vast scale. An | 414 Park Row New York, N. Y. 
-nderfed, ill-sheltered condition was often chronic more | | 
or less, 

But today men are finding themselves confronted with 


overproduction here and there—too much product to 
dispose of, if the price is to cover costs. You hear of To 
oe if in agriculture, despite the fact that only two-fifths 
ws of our population are engaged in providing for them- 
ives and the other three-fiifths of 120,000,000 people. 
You hear of it in mining, where, for instance, there is 


‘ power to produce a half more coal than our country | 


You hear of it in manufacturers, : 
P where producing power has become so great that even Manufactured by 
automobiles can be turned out in surplus quantity. 


From Canada comes now a cry of serach ouoree: of ‘CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
newsprint paper. COMPANY 


This modern industrial phenomenon presents a new 


Southern Representative 


problem, which is to be wrestled with until some solu- CLINTON, IOWA 
tion is found. There can never be general overproduc- QUALITY SERVICE 
- 3 tion Of all commodities, for men’s wants are unlimited , 


in variety and as regards refinement of goods. It is in 
reality unbalanced or _ ill-distribution of producing 
we power among the various possible objects of production 
that makes trouble. Then, too, the artificial interfer-. 

‘ ences with the movement of goods toward where de- 


mand exists, notably through national protective sys- ADE-MAR 
tems, has much to do with the matter. The freedom 
o ftrade among our 48 States saves us from worst The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
‘esults ¢ xcessively deve ec 
OF ly developed protective taritt Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
system. But as our interstate freedom of trade blesses 
us, so the nations of a rapidly shrinking world must ful weaving. 
4 sooner or later seek similar blessings through freely on | : 
flowing currents of exchange. —Spartanburg Herald. | 
Jersey City, N. J. 
{ H. H. Burton, vice-president and general manager. of Hubbard, Texas Griffin, Ga. Greenville, S. C. 
* 
4 the Slater Manufacturing Company, Slater, S. C., will 1. G. Moore W. T. Osteen W. W. Greer 


1 hereafter be vice-president in charge of manufacturing, 


£4 
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Valuable Mill Property for Sale 


A coarse mill equipped to manufacture twines, ropes and Mop yarns, with 1040 


spindles, all Lowell machinery, including 64% acres of land, two brick constructed 
warehouses, 15 mill cottages, within the city limits of Montgomery, Alabama. near 


railroad trackage, with cheap electric power. 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Address ‘‘Montgomery,” care 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 

PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 
Offices: 218 Johnston Bidg. 

Charlotte, N. Cc, Phone Jackson 6 
; 903 Grant Place N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 


Wanted—Loom Fixers 
i—Draper Terry Loom Fixer. 
i—Crompton & Knowles Terry Loom 

Fixer. 
i—€rompton & Knowles Box Loom 
Fixer, 
Apply W. R. C. 
Care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 


Additional specialty lines for - cotton 
mills in N. C., 8. C., Ga., and Ala., 
by mill concern acquainted with mills 
for many years. Traveling these 
States constantly. Address B. P. 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Used Motors 

We can offer any size motor, voltage 
or phase that you desire. Our motors 
guaranteed six months and shipped 
open account thirty days net. What 
electrical equipment do you need? 

Charlotte Textile Machinery Co. 

Phone Hemlock 8014-W 
Charlotte, N. C. 


For Sale 


On aceount of installing Barber-Col- 
man machinery, we offer 4x5 plain and 
Boynton type spools, 24x54” section 
beams, Foster No. 32 spooler tensions. 
All of this equipment is in good condi- 
tion and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Address Equipment, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


For Sale 

Single story mill building containing 
about 25,000 square feet floor space, 
with necessary warehouses and tene- 
ments. all standard construction, car- 
rying a minimum insurance rate. ‘J his 
property is located in heart of textile 
district of the Piedmont Carolinas, on 
the outskirts of a town of 8,000 pop- 
ulation. No city taxes. Admirably 
suited for either a spinning or a knit- 
ting mill, with an abundance of effi- 
cient help available and a local supply 
of high grade cotton. Possession can 
be given at once. Address es aes 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Electrician Available 


Competent, praetical and technical. 
Capable of handling construction. 
maintenance, and all repairs. 
positidn with large industrial plant 
anywhere in South. Address. Electri- 
clan, care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wants 


“Stepping on the Gas” 


is all right on a good clear road, 
and your workers can_ step 
lively on floors kept clean with 


WYANDOTTE 
DETERGENT 


Floors so cleaned are non-slip- 
pery and safe. 


Ask your supply 
man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 


‘Is by train. 


Attention Cotton Mill Men 


Call us for Superintendents, Assistant 
Superintendents, Efficiency Men, Dy- 
ers, Designers, Overseels all depart- 
ments, Master Mechanics, Office Man- 
agers, Cost Accountants, Bookkeepers, 
male and female Stenographers. No 
charge to you for our service. Com- 
mercial Employment Agency, Green- 
ville, S. C. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


The safest. Most 
comforable. Most reliable. Costs 
less, Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. | 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM - 


Looms 


30-——100” Draper Looms, 1923 model. 


55-72” Draper Looms, 1923 model, 
used about 3 years, motor drive, 
Model Li, latest type, about half 
price. 


100—40” KE Model Draper Looms, $90.00 
each, good operative condition. 


i—Terry Quill Cleaning Machine. 


Charlotte Textile Machinery Co. 
Hem, 8014-W. Charlotte, N. C. 


Wanted To Buy 


Several 8x4 160 spindles fine frames. 
Prefer Saco-Lowell make made since 
1920. Address Frames, care this paper. 


PoLK’s/ REFERENCE Book 
and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Complilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mall Advertising @ 


C. A. Meister Co. 


Incorporated 


215 FOURTH AVENUE 
New York 


Colored and Fancy 
Cotton Yarns 


Oils and Leathers 


We are manufacturers of Houghton's 
Absorbed Oils and VIM 
Leathers — a total of over 400 prod- 


ucts. 
E. F. HOUGHTON @ CO. 
P. O. Box 6913 North Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Sullivan Hardware Co. 
Anderson, S. C. 
Mill Supplies 


All Orders Given Prompt and Careful 
Attention 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 


Water Power Equipment 
Rolls—Wood. Metal. Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
3S MILL STREET 


| = 
CLASSIFIED ADS. £ 
| | 
{ 
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Hosiery Production Declined 


Washington, D. U.—Hesiery production during Noveni- 
ber, 1928, declined, compared with the preceding month, 
production amountitg to 5,368,217 dozen pairs and 5.642,- 
102 dozen pairs, respectively, according to figures maage 
public by the Depariment of Conimerce, based on sta- 
tistics received from 319 identical establishments. 

Production during November, all classes, were as 
follows (dozen pairs): Men’s full-fashiohed, 50,150; 
men’s seamless, 1,867,086; women’s full-fashioned, 1,709,- 
376; women's seamless, boys’, misses’ and chil- 
dren's, 788,133; infants’, 3,863: athletic, 10,915. 

Orders and stocks erin No vember rollow (dozen 
pairs) 

Net shipments, 5,643,991; stock on hand, end of month; 
finished and in the gray, 10,645,706; orders, book, 
6,433,166; cancellations, 147,826; unfilled orders, 6,307,904. 


S. C. Mills Soon to Rank Second in Hydro- 
Electric Power 


Greenville, S. C.—South Carolina mills will soon rank 
second among all the States of the Union in. hyuro- 
electric power development, Governor John G. Richares 
told a gathering of 150 business men of the Piedmont 
Section here recently. 

“With the completion of the dam at Clarks Hill and 
of the great Barstow Dam near Columbia, only New 
York Stale, the home of Niagara Falls, will surpass 
South Carolina,” Governor Richards declared. Develop- 


ment of the State's power resources has had much to 


do with the textile industry in this State, he deciared, 
South Carolina now standing third in this respecl, being 
surpassed only by Massachusetts and North Carolina. 


Urges Textile Merger 


Chapel Hill, N. C—Vertieal combination in the textile 
industry is advocated by Dr. C. T. Murchison of the 
University School of Commerce in an article in a recent 
issue of “The Annalist,” economic publication of the 
New York Times. 

Dr. Murchison not only offers a solution in the way of 
combination, but gives a complete analysis of the pre- 
cariousness of the present cotton situation. 

Mills in the South are dominated by local interests 
arid are widely scattered, the article says. “The indi- 
vidualism of the South has been that of a bumptious 
youth and immaturity; the individualism of New Eng- 
land has been that of old age approaching the end of a 
highly prosperous and respected life.” Hence, the sys- 
tems of manufacturing have become archaic, and, as 
Dr. Murchison points out the remedy would be a mer- 
ger. 

However, a “combination to be effective must embrace 
all the functions which extend from the purchase of 
raw materials to the final product to retailers, garment 
manufacturers, and industrial consumers.” This is 
known as vertical integration or combination, according 
to Dr. Murchison. 

Consolidation to assure greater stability in the cotton 
industry will “avoid the speculation excesses of mills, 
converters, manufacturers, and middlemen that arise 
from fluctuations in the raw cotton markets and from 
dangers of obsolesence due to the rapidity of style 
changes.” This would bring about a more exact re- 
sponse to the desire of consumers. 
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“Where Quality Counts” 


0.3. U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Represenative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,”’ 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 


TEMPERED NARROW TRAV- 
SLERS. 
FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 
Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFF- 
SET’ Patent No. 1,636,992. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
WIREBOUND CORRUGATED 


pr ‘proof 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. a orr. 


CORRUGATED 


Davin M. Lea & Company, Inc. 
Established 1869 | 


Richmond, Va. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
Boston 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 
R. B. Smith 


Factory Office: Providence, R .I. 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


ROLLER CALF 


R. NEUMANN & CoO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Representatives in the South 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


| 
| 
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KMPLOYMENT BUREAT[) | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 which will 
also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and‘his subscription 

is paid up to the date of his joining the employment bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 

, During the three month’s membership we send the applicant notices of al vacancies 
in the position, which he desires and carry small advertisements for two weeks. 


WANT position as music instructor. 20 
‘years experience; bands, orchestras, 
bugle corps. Harmonica bands, aduit 
and juvenile. Wife also musician. Let 
us start a musical organization in your 
mill town. No. 5554. 


WANT position as office man or shipping 
clerk. Age 21. Two years in college. 
Graduate Southern Business Universi- 
ty. Know bookkeeping, also shipping. 
No. 5655. 


WANT position as electrician or master 
mechanic—or both. Experienced in 
some of the largest plants in the South. 
Best of references. No. 5556. 


WANT .position as overseer carder or 
spinner. Experienced and well quali- 
fied. Best references No, 6557. 


WANT position as overseer winding or 
winding and twisting. Can give satis- 
faction. References. No. 655 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Would like place in N. C., but will go 
anywhere. Now employed but wish te 
change. Best of references. No. 5559. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer carding or spinning or both. 
Capable, efficient and experienced. No. 
5560. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. or 
as second hand in large mill. Can give 
satisfaction. (From this man’s letter 
we judge him to be well educated.) 
No. 5561. 


WANT day position as overseer weav- 
ing. Now employed at night. Can give 
best of references and satisfaction. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Any 
kind of weaves, white, colored or fan- 


cies, up to 24 harness. Good references. . 


No. 5563. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning or both. Overseer carding, 
spinning, spooling and warping for six 
years. Experienced in hosiery and 
weave yarns. All around mill man and 
expert overhauler. No. 6564. 


WANT position as overseer, weaving, 
plain or fancy. Would accept position 
as second hand in a large room in 
Southern mill. Best of references. No. 
5565. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. or 
spinning, twisting, warping and wind- 
ing. Good references. No. 5566. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
carding and spinning. Experienced and 
practical. Will go anywhere. No. 5567. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, don’t have to move, but need 
and want bigger job. Best references. 
No. 5568 


WANT position as overseer and designer, 
plain or dobby work. Was two years 


at Cascade Mills, Mooresville, N. 
and two years with Union Mills. Union. 
S. C. References—those for whom I've 
work. No. 6569. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as- 
sistant superintendent. Age 28, Grad- 
uate N. C. State College. Several years 
experience—two years superintendent 
of two mills on dobby work and fine 
yarns. Best of references. No. 6570. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
as second hand in large mill. 10 years 
experience on sail duck; I. C. 8S. course 
on cotton manufacturing, yarn and 
cloth calculations—dobbies, leno weaves, 
etc. Will make good. No. 66571. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
overseer carding or spining, or both. 15 
Se experience. Best references. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
— and can give satisfaction Nb. 
73. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
carder and spinner, in mill ‘to ten to 
fifteen thousand spindles. Age 32. Now 
employed but wish to change. Prefer 
North Carolina. No. 5574. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer carding and spinning. Age 37; 
13 years a soverseer with one company. 
Married. All T ask is a nopportunity to 
demonstrate my ability. A-1 references. 
No. 5575. 


— 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both: want day work. Age 
35. Three years in Georgia Tech, and 
an I. C. S. graduate. Five years experi- 
ence as overseer. Anywhere in the 
South. No. 5576, 


WANT position as superintendent, fancy 
weave mill. Expert on Oriental and 
Axminster rug weaving. 20 years with 
one company. No. 5577. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
as second hand in large mill in good 
location. On present job six years. 
Good references. No, 5578 


WANT position where merit wins. Gen- 
eral office work, payroll or shipping 
clerk or assistant superintendent. Age 
26, experienced and efficient. Present 
employers will recommend me. No 
5579. 


WANT place as musician in up-to-date 


mill village. 12 years as band instruc- 
tor. Am a good weaver and a good 
barber. Prefer the South. Good refer- 
ences. No. 5580, 


WA NT position as superintendent, or as 
earder or spinner, or both carder and 
spinner in smaller mill. I. C. S. gradu- 
ate, 22 years experience, serving long 
term at every place, and making high 
production. No. 5581. 


WANT position as hosiery sewing ma- 
chine man. Experienced, yt qualified 
and best references No. 5582. 


WANT position as OV erseer carding. Best 
of references. No. 5583. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
weaver, carder or spinner in large mill. 
Now superintendent two small mills. 


Well experienced and can handle yarn. 


or weave mill of plain goods. No. 5584. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent, cost and general mill man, or de- 
signer. Clemson College graduate, two 
years experience as cost and general 
mill man. Best references. No. 5585. 
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How to Lose Money in a Bull 
Market 


Even when everything is going up 
in Wall Street, it is quite possible 
for a speculator to lose. A financial 
authority quoted recently in these 
pages ventured the opmion that 
more people have lost money during 
these five years’ bull market than 
have made money. In other words, 
a bull market isn’t fool-proof, “Any 
experienced broker could describe 
many ways of losing money,” re- 
marks the editor of Barron’s Week- 
ly, whose further comment is inter- 
esting in view of the enormous pub- 
lic participation in stock specula- 
tion at present. To quote: 

A favorite method is to buy a little 
stock at first, and a little more, if 
the price goes down. Ask the broker 
why not buy all of it at the low 
price? Another way is the failure to 
cut a loss quickly, with the result 
of; establishing an impossible posi- 
tion. But one of the most expen- 
sive ways arises out of the mental! 
inability to sell out a@» pyramided 
position when the market is strong. 
To the speculator who wil! not get 
outside himself and take a detached 
view, it looks as,if the rise could 
never stop. 

Not much logic stiles mto stock 
speculation, but sound reasoning is 
possible. You have a position in the 
market showing large paper profits. 
Ask yourself honestly if you would 
buy more stock at -present prices. 
if you can not answer yet, then why 
not sell what you have? If the mar- 
ket is too high for the purchase so 
far as you are concerned, it is tell- 
ing you as loudly as it can that you 
should take profits. Nobody ever 
got the last eighth except by an acci- 
dent. Low and high points can be 
approximated only so far as the in- 


dividual trader is. concerned. It. 


often happens that a decline is over 
when the brokerage. offices are 
empty, while there is always too 
much company at the top. What is 
often forgotten, until it is too late, 1s 
that a decline in the market of 
twenty points can, and usually does, 
wipe out the profits of an advance 
of sixty points. The reason for this 
is that the trader gets in and out 
during the advance, but is always 
found with his largest holding at 
the top. He is exactly like the rest 
of the market in the respect that he 
has become vulnerable, because 
overextended. mililary com- 
mander likes to advance on a com- 
paratively narrow and manageable 
front, with his flanks well protected. 
It follows that when only 50 per 
cent or even less of the potentially 
active stocks are attracting specu- 
lators the technical position is far 
safer than when 75 per cent of such 
stocks are finding customers and the 
ticker is half an hour behind the 
market.—Literary Digest. 
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Spartanbure, 


New plant a 


C. 


Better Southern Service 


RECEPTACLES 


The well known line of 
Leatheroid receptacles are now 
being made for the South in 
Spartanburg. The same high 
quality receptacles made from 
the same fibre in the same care- 
ful way which have earned for 
the name Leatheroid its excel- 
lent reputation. 


ROGERS FIBRE CO. 
370 Arch St. 
Spartanburg, C. 


LANE | 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Oblong Basket 


Were first used :n a Fall River Mill in 1895. | 
Other types of mill receptacles had been tried 
but the Lane Canvas Basket with its perfectly 
smooth surfaces, its slightly yielding, flexible 
sides and frame, and above all its strength 
and durability have seemed to meet all the 
requirements of the textile mill as no other 
basket had done. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


al 
THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 
When you decide 
on new fabrics... 


rely on _ this 
Heddle Frame 
Delivery Service 


Heddle Frame parts are ready for 
immediate assembly to make quick 
deliveries on any sizes and _ styles, 
needed in a hurry. 


HEDDLES AND SHUTTLES 


The J. H. WILLIAMS CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS. 


GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 
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EMMONS loom harness stands the daily grind with the 
endurance that comes from selected materials and the 


superior quality of workmanship in its construction. 


Our Mail Eye harness is giving that unusual result in the 


weave room that brings to us unsolicited testimonials. 


Write us about your requirements. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO. 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 1929 


Continuous Automatic Extractor 


This apparatus consists of a ruggedly mounted pair of 12” 
diameter compound lever weighted squeeze rolls, with ad- 
justable feed and doffer aprons, to which bleach or dye liquor 
saturated cotton or wool is continuously delivered by an 
Automatic Feed and by which the maximum percentage of 
such contained liquid is squeezed from the fibres and runs to 
waste or is recovered as the situation demands. 


Why not employ this modern Extractor in your dyehouse? 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 


Graniteville, Mass. 


Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines 
and Yarn Conditioning Machines 


Fred t4. White, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 


B-S-Roy &Son 


ES 


lextile Grindi 


Worcester, Me ach 


Grinders for the 
Textile Industry 


The problems of the textile mill have been contin- 
uously studied by us, with the result that Cotton 
Card. Grinders, Napper Roll Grinders, Calender 
Roll and other Grinders have been perfected and 


improved to the highest point of efficiency. 


In 1868 B.S. Roy invented the 
traverse grinder which com- 
pletely revolutionized card 
grinding. In the sixty years that 
have followed Roy GrinDers 
have been specified for accuracy 
and long life under hard usage. 


ROY GRINDERS are 
Standard Equipment 
in Textile Mills 
Everywhere 
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SOUTHERN 


ILE BULLETIN 


Edited by “Becky Ann” (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 


Newis-of the Mill Villages 


OPP, ALA, 


Micolas Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We have moved into our new cloth 
room. Wealso have forty-eight new 
looms and the mill looks lots nicer, 

“fixed up.” 

The flu gets worse, to our great 
dismay. Death called again at Mrs. 
Wilkison’s home Friday morning at 
5 ocloek: this time Mr. Wilkison 
was called away. This makes three 
times death has called at this home 
in tive weeks. The baby now has 
double penmonia. They all have all 


our sympathy. 


Mrs. Morris Mather is seriously 


iil with double penumonia and is not. 


expected to lrve. 

rg. Will Ganus and daughter, 
The ma, are improving nicely. 

Viv. Mae Wood's brother has come 
» make Opp his home. 

\ir, Hilton Holley is visiting his 
rolhers G. and J. C. Holley. 

C. W. Middleton has a new 
\twater Kent radio. 


V.’ Harilson had an accident 


4 his ear: he came out all right, 
ut ‘he car was torn up. 
BROWN EYES. 


ow your friends the Home See- 
like it too. 


SPINDALE. N. C. 


‘pindale Community News. 


\i:. and Mrs. J. W. Sawyer and 


“ers. Sawyer’s mother, Mrs, Jose- 
phiog Blackwell, visited Dr. and 
Mrs. O. L. PB. Jackson ia Union, 8. C., 
list week. Dr. Jackson is Mrs. Saw- 
yer s Brother. 

‘ie. and Mrs. Doras Williams and 
.  y, of Charlotte, have been the 
of Superintendent and Mrs. 
Williams for the’ past week. 

‘ and Mrs. Sam. Stevens, of 
fe ville, were the Friday evening 
Mr; and Mrs. W. Sawyer. 
Me Stevens is a traveling salesman 


“were made by Messrs. C. 


for the Tom’s Toasted Peanut Com- 
pany. 
Mrs. John Bridges, of Spartanburg, 


S. C., visited her daughter, Mrs. J. Ev 


Berry, and Mr. Berry on Friday, 
January 25th. 

Progress is being made in building 
of the new Spencer Mill. There are 
twenty new houses under construc- 
tion, which are now nearing comple- 
tion. “SMILES.” 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

I want to give you a little news 
from our mill in Love Field, Dallas, 
Texas, the garden spot of the world. 
The mill has made a few changes 
since the first of the year. Mr. A. 
L.. Whetstone, superintendent, has 
resigned; Mr. Ingram Lee has .taken 
his place, and is certainly the man 
for the job; hé is a good village and 
ehurch worker as. well as a good 
mill man. 

We have had quite a bit of sick- 
ness this year, mostly flu, but every- 
body is getting along fine at present, 
except Mr. B. B. Milburn, overseer 
weaving, who has been ill two 
weeks. 

Our basketball team has:lost only 
two games this year. MICKEY. 


MARION, N. 


Clinchfield Mills 


Members of the local tribe of.the 
Improved Order of Red Men enjoy- 
an osyter supper Friday evening, 
January 25th. Interesting speeches 
B. Landis, 
C. W. Wilson and T. V. Ellis. ~ 

Mrs. Alma Deaton is recovering 
from a recent operation, in Marion 
Hospital. 

Mr. John Pressnell, age 91, ¢ cd at 
the home of his son, Mr. Jim Press- 
nell, Friday, January 18th. Funeral 
services .were conducted at the 
grave, in the Proctor cemetery, by 
Rev. J. N. Wise, pastor Clinchfield 
Methodist church 


Mr. Reid Messer is real sick with 
flu. 


As a result, of a recent visit to 
the office of a local dentist, Mr. R. 
B. Baker is now a member of the 
“Toothiess Toms.” 


Aunt Becky, we want you: to came 

to see us real soon, or sooner. 
IKEY. 

(Tkey, the only times T can go any- 
where, is when IT am sure of a lot 
of subscribers. Can you promise me 
a fine bunch if I run up to see you? 
—Aunt Becky.) 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Saxon Mill News. 


Preaching services are held at the 
saxon Baptist and Methodist 
churches on Sunday morning and 
Sunday night, and both are well at- 
tended. 


Mr. Gerny Tramble, of. Gaffney, 
who is working for the Draper Loom 
Company, spent the week-end with 
W. P. Hunt, 

Mr. H. Hill has a new Dodge sedan. 

Mr, Judson Brooks attended ‘the 
Bible class at Powell Knitting Mill 
Monday night, 

Mr. Russell McGuin, ministerial. 
student at the Textile Institute, 
preached at Lone Oak Sunday. 

The B. ¥. P. U. organizations of 
Saxon Baptist ecliurch enjoyed a 
weiner roast Monday night. 


The’Hayne prayer meeting was 
with Rev. W. Hl. Whaley Friday 
night, 


Mr. Will Clayton is very ill, we are 
sorry to say. 

The giris’ basketball team will 
play their first game Friday night 
against Spartan Mills. 

The basketball team of the Tex- 
tile Institule is undefeated; they 
won their 14th game Monday night 
by defeating Boiling Springs High 


School, 
BARNIE AND RUTH, 
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EPITAPHS—SEND THEM IN 


Send in your funniest: $3.00 for 
the hest, and $2.00 for second best. 
will be paid ut the end of the con- 
test, which runs through February. 
Why, just think,—beside the Tun we 
get ont of such a contest, the prizes 


will pay your subseription for along: 


time ahead,~—or bea refund of what 
vou have already: paid! 

M. E. B. Sends Two More 
Here lies the body 
Of Leroy Blake, 
Who stepped on the. gas, 
Instead of the brake. 


Goodbyé Brown 
Here lies the body 
Of-nur friend. Brown; 
Who dtank some booze 
And ‘started Lo town; 
Up the’ loli, and around the curve, 
He left the road 
In a reckless swerve, 


M. B. 


Not Prepared 
Here lies the body. of Uncle Jack 
Who bad-a terrible patn in his back 
He didn't know he was going to die 
But he thought he was and began 
Lo ‘ery. 
He wasnt prepared and has gone 
‘below 
Just as everyone thought he'd go. 


FAT. 
Jonesville, 8. C. 


Pulled His Flannels Of 
Beneath this stone,—a lump of clay, 
Lies Uncle Peter Daniels. 

Who early in the month of May 
Pulled off -his winter flannels. 


A Sad Mistake 
Here's to the memory 
Of Oliver Blake 
Who mistook his girl's leg 
For the emergency brake. 
C. 


Yorks, 8. C. 


Ran A Still 
Here lies the remains 
Of Sambo. Bill, 
Who lost. his life 
While running a. still. 
G. G, 


He Liked Molasses 

Here lies a man 
Whose name was_Reep. 
And when he died 
They buried him deep 
With a jug of swrup 
And some biscuits in hand, 
Hell sop: his way 
To the “Premised Land.” 

G. G. 

Ouilman, Ga. 


_ overseer, 


plenty 
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Hobo 
Here lies the remains 
Of Hobo Joe 
Who thought the train 
Was roing slow. 
But the train was going 
Very fast. 
And now Joe sleeps 
Beneath the grass. 

Frederick Hurston. 
Columbus, Ga. 


WILL TELL YOU ABOUT NEXT 
WEEK 


Roanoke Rapids, N. C., and Rose- 
mary, N. were by Aunt 
Becky last week, but it will be next 
week before we can publish an ac- 
count of her visit. She brougat 
hack a fine buneh of-subseriptions, 
and lots of news, and will need more 
space than we have to sparé just 
now. So watch for it next week, 


MACON, GA, 


Willingham Mill 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

We a 40,000 spindle 
mil, G. R. Lyneh, superintendent; J. 
J. Ebliott, overseer. and Geo. Waid, 
second hand carding: F. i. Mason, 
and C. J. Searberry, -sec- 
ond hand spinning and. twisting; B: 
O. Busbee. overseer, and Rev. J. T. 
Collins, seeond hand in -weaying 
Harvey Heddin, cloth room; Lod. 
Grady, master mechanic. and George 
Stevens, assistant, have Deen 
here for quite a number of years. 

We are running full time with 
of help; everybody getting 
aleng fine and well contented with 
beth living and working conditions, 

We have had several cases of m- 
fluenza, but there is not simgié 
case on the village now. 

A gloom of sadness passed over 
us when our neighbor and friend; 
Mrs. Jessie Mayo, wife of B. T..Maya, 
passed away. a-few weeks ago. She 
left to mourn her death, her. hus- 


band and four small children, be- 
sides other relatives and. many 


friends. 
9 


ERLANGER, N, 


By Mrs. R. H. Clayton 


Mrs. J. E. Barnes and baby, Jimmy. 
Jr.. went to Dukeville Wednesday 
iy visit her parents, Mr.-and Mrs. A. 
B. Leonard, until Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Snyder, Missés 
Vitimae Crowell and Eva Snyder and 
Mr.. Edward Brooks visited Mr. and 
Mrs. J. L. Snyder of “Churchiand, 
Sunday. 


ington, 


duek 


-a delightful social half-hour | 
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Mr. W., J. nieve, Miss 
Freda Lookabil, of Thomasville, 
were week-end guests of Mrs. L. B. 
Gastevens. | 

Rev. W. Ross Yoklecy 
guest of Mr. 
Sunday. 

Mrs. 


was a dinner 
and Mrs, R. K. Smith 


seorge A. Moichor, of. Lex- 
spent Wednesday with Mrs. 
W. L. Simeprson, 

Rev. and Mrs: R:-N, Honevyeutt, of 
Trading Ford, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Cox, of Hich “Point, visited 
Mr. and Mrs. I.-L. Blaylock Monday. 

The many friends of Mr. W. H. 


Brown giad to learn he is re- 
and ‘his. 


covering from influenza 
small son, Joe, who has been very 
sick with penumonia, is also im- 
proving. 


Mr. and - Mrs: Ganne’l Guffey and” 


family: of Salisbury, visited Mr. and 
Mrs. M. P. Guffey Sunday afternoon. 
sunior Clarion is reported iii at 
the home of his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. T. Cariton, Winston Road. 

Mr, and Mrs. ©. G. Wallace and 
dauhter, Virgie, of Lexing!on, svent 
Sunday with Mroand Mrs. L. E. Fine. 

Mrs. J.-L. Setzer was in Hich Pomt 
Wednesday afternoon. 

Mr. W. A: Holt and daughter, 
Lovise, and son; Wallace. spent the 
“week-end With relatives in Spartan- 
burg, S: C. Mrs. Holt ani small ehil- 
dren accompanied [them to Char. 
lotte, stopping with he: sister; Mrs. 
W. J, Harris. Mr; - ‘ther, Mr, 
J. F. Holt, returned lus son to 
spend some time. 


LAGRANGE, G\ 


Cirele Five Manors Mrs, 
Phillips 

Mrs. E. BE. Philips \ondred at 
missionary meeting at her 
house Monday night by Ne. 5. 
of the Southwest Baptist 
Union, of which she is 

The president -of the Southwest 
LaGrange W. M. U. is justly proud 
of this ecircie, They have made a 
splendid showimg in the year’s 
work. and thetr records show all 
business completed for the vear. and 
a balance of $18.00 in the tre 

The régular meeting was he ld and 
the usual business altended tb. then 
fo!low- 


ed, by way of celebrating Mr. 


days were also near at hand, and 
were celebrated at the same tinie, 
the others sharmg. Mrs. Phillins’ 
honors being Mrs: M. M. Bradley, 
Osear Phillips, of Dunson, and Mrs. 
C.. €ostley. Evervone regretted - 
the fact that Mr. Phillips was kopt . 
away on account of i'lness. 

Six large takes adorned the. fes- 


live board, Mrs. Phillips’ bearing 69 . 


Phil-, 
lips’ birthday: Three other birth-" 
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candles. Cake and lemonade were 
served to about 20 people. 

Those present were: Misses Mable 
and Elsie Bradley, Mrs, M. M, Brad- 
ley, Mrs. Alma Parish, Mrs. Sam 
Spenee, Mrs. Elvira Smith, Misses 
Rosa Smith, Sara Hudson, Tommie 
Lou Pitts, Onez. Devier, Catherine 
Lane, and Margaret Lane, Mrs. C. G. 
Costley, Mrs. Oscar Phillips, Mrs... 
E. Phillips, Messrs. Curtis Hudson, 
C, Ge Costiey, Cope- 
land Lane, and Rev. W. Cofieid. 

Y. Basketball Team art Their 

Waterloo 

Gee whiz! Our team got licked— 
but how could they expect to win 
from Indian giants all over six feet 
tall? Our boys looked hike midgets 
hut they gave the best they had— 
even Of courtesy and good will. The 
Indians had such names. as. “Sky 
High, “Light Foot” and “Big Chief 
‘William Crazy Bull.” We were all 
an our very best. behavior for we 
didn't want them -to get mad and 
start a tomahawk demonstration. 


€ RAW FORD, GA. 


Dear Aunt, Becky: 

HL was so nice for you ‘to write to 
me. I truly appreciated your ictter. 

Our sick are all well again; some 
are. working ‘and some going to 
school, 

Aupt Becky, I -wish -you would 
visit our community and schoe!. We 
have some nite good teachers and 
all the children hke them 

Miss Lois Christian. is taking a 
course in a business school in Ath- 
ens. 


Mr. Grady Davis .and family have 
moved to Athens. 

Elmer Johnson has. Mr. Davis’ jol) 
as. section hand in the spinning 
room. 

I en'toy the HOME SECTION so 


much and would: like to hear 
Villa Rita, Ga., again. 
A SCHOOL GIRL. 


ivom 


Remember vour friends. Let them 


see-the Home Section after you read 
il. 


ALBANY, GA, 


Flint River Cotten Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Miss .Elease » Cornwell and Mr. 
Floyd Barrett, were married Thurs- 
day night at the home of Mr. T. M. 
Nelson, ordinary, who performed the 
ceremony; only a few friends were 
present. 

The bride was attractive.in a gown 
of dark blue georgette with access- 
ories to mateh. She is the daughter 
of Mrs, Maggie Cornwell and> has 
made many friends by her sweet 
personality. Mr: Barrett is the son 
of Mrs, -E. W. Barrett, The best 
wishes of a host of friends. follow 
them in their new life. 


The W. M. §. of the Methodist 
¢hurcth, met at the home of Mrs. 
Zila Moody, Friday night; a short 
businéss session was held  aiter 
which refreshments were served. 
Three new members were added to 
the roll. 

The Methodist church held a busi- 
ness meeting Thursday night; Mr. 
H. B. Weatherbee was the speaker 
for the evening and gave an interest- 
ing. talk; a large crowd attended. 

Mrs. L. H. Singletary has been in 
Gairo, Ga., for the pastweek at the 
bed-side of her mother, | 

Miss Gussie Holland of Columbus, 
Ga. spent the week with her brother 
and sister, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Bier- 
man. 

Mrs. Lowrie Crosby of Columbus, 
Ga., spent last Sunday with her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. E. B: Bray. 

T think the story “For Her Chil- 
dren's js: just fine, 

CURLY HEAD. 


GA. 


Bibb Mill No. 2 


MACON, 


B. B. Snow, 
A. L. Phillips 
Jack Long metorcd out to 


Mr. W. A. Hunt,. Mr. 
Mr. A: Bz Fineher, Mr. 
and Mr. 


Williams field Sunday afternoon but. 
none of them took any rides in the 


They. were all satisfied to 
remain on the ground, especially 
after Burris promised to get some 
pultermilk for the crowd. 

We are glad to report that Mr. C, 
C. Bellamy is. abse to be back at 
work. 

Mr. R. W. Worrell, of Exst Macon, 
was the Sundav guest of his broth- 
er. Mr. Wesley Worrell. 

Mrs. Joe Amerson; of Tay'or Mill, 
was a-euost of Mrs. Peart Taylor at 
the eottage Sunday afternoon: Mrs. 
Amerson was in Macon for the week- 
end, visiting relatives...Her mother. 
Mrs. Alice Mason, returned to Taylor 
Mill with her Sunday. 

Mr. C. L. Cowan spent the week- 
visiting in Griffin. He. has. us 
wondering what the attraction is 
and we expect to hear something 
from him on this subject. 

Mrs. W. R: Parker ard Miss 
Crosby are taking a course 
Standard. Training. school 
being eonducted at the 
Street Methodist church. 


airplane. 


2ura 

in the 
that- is 
Mulberry 


SELMA, ALA. 


Exit “Little Willie,” Enter “Hooks,” 


As Little Willie has been buried 
beneath an avalanche of towels and 
other stuff, he has wished this job 
off on me of filling his place in the 
HOME SECTION. 

First let me-say that the entire 
mill has-been. painted. inside and-oult 
and the painters certainly did a good 
job. Then the thoughtful. superin- 
tendent got busy and had steel sash 
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put in—not just a few, but all the 
way around. The bitter cold wind 
fas no éffect, as the mill is comfort- 
able. It is a pleasure te work in 
such a mill and I ean back up this 
statement, for every fellow is right 
on the job every day. 

Most all mills use city water, but 
we have 4 deep weil and the water 
is the very best; not only the people 
who are working on the inside, but 
every house in the village has this 
water. 

A new vertical opener is being in- 
stalled and the able mechanics will 
soon have. this job completed. 

The lighting system has been re- 
vamped and each room has sectional 
switches, 

Just as fast as it is possible, they 
are putting up more shuffing to 
drive new looms that are coming in. 
We are making at present, all kinds 


of towels,-and will be making other 
Liings shortly. 


Our vil-age is a credit to any mill, 
and with the help’ of a man and 
truck, the women folk keep’ ev ery- 
thing clean. 

It is not an uncommon thing to 
see flowers and shrubbery being put 
out. 

Theré are several radios here, and 
everybody asks the other fellow to 
come over and enjoy the music. 

The boys have a crack baskethal! 
team, and. they furnish us with 
thrills a plenty. Selma is just’an 
all-round good town. | 

Little Willie says that he may give 
ine a.good steéry some time in the 
near future, The. tille of this won- 
derful story will be “Billie Joe and 
Blue Bird on the Pullman.” He also 
wishes me to say au revoir to you, 


‘and all his friends. in the HOVE 
SECTION. 


Mr.J. W. Corley, our general man- 
ager, has just returned from a busi-— 
ness trip in the East. L. W. Hodge 
and W. H. Hooker motored {to Co- 
lumbus last week-end. HOOKS. 


Remember your friends. Let them 
see the Home Section after you read 
it. 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C. 


News From Various Sources. 


There is still a lot of “flu” here 
but mot so much as has been. The 
schools have opened with a good 
aitendance and there is plenty of 
help in the mills, 

Miss Nell Elhott, who was hurt 
in an automobile wreck about three 
weeks ago, is slowly improving, and 
expects to be able to go back to 
work soon. 

Mr. June Nance and Miss Beulah 
Lay surprised their friends recently 
by going over to Gaffney and get- 
ting married. Miss Beulah owns a 
house and lot on Grace street where 
they will make their home. 
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The stork has been on the job 
here for some, time; 
_ pivals are a girl to Mr. and Mrs, Rh. 
L. Chuney, Jr. at the Cora Mill; a 
boy to Mr. and Mrs. Hunter Bennett 
at the Dilling Mill; a girl to Mr. and 
Mrs. Gus Bennett at the Bonnie and 
two girls to Mr. and Mrs, Will Goins 
at the Oora Mill. | 

Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Conner visited 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Conner at Bes- 
semer City Sunday, going over to 
make the acquaintance of a new 
girl over there, Betty Faye Conner. 

Mr. John Bumgardner, who 
been living in Grace Methodist par- 
sonage for the last year, moved out 
last week and the pastor, Rev. C. W. 
Guthrie, took full possession. He 
preached Sunday and Sunday night 
and has been putting in most of his 
time this week visiling and learning 
his members. Mrs. Guthrie has the 


sympathy of the entire community - 


in the loss of her father last week. 
They attended the funeral at Hope- 
well church in Catawba county 
Thursday. 

The body of the two-weeks-old 
infant of Mr..and Mrs. Thomas Mor- 
ris, of Belmont, was brought here 
Monday, where the funeral was held 
at Grace church, interment was in 
Mountain Rest cemetery. 

Mr. and Mrs. W.-H. Humphries, 
Mrs. Morris Hamrick and Miss Ethel 
Humphries, of Shelby, were Kings 
Mountain visitors one day last week. 

Mr. 
setta Queen were married Saturday, 
and will be at home soon in the new 
house they are building near the 
Dilling Mill. POLLY. 


GASTONIA, N..C. 


Smyre Community News. 


The Mothers’ Cub met at the Com- 


munity Huouse.Tuesday evening for 


the regular weekly meeting, and 
officers. were elected for another 
year ns follows: Mrs. A. W. Lynch, 
president; Mrs. N. W. Holland, vice- 
. president; Mrs. John F. Strange, 
secretary and treasurer. After the 
election of officers, Mrs, Lanier pre- 
sented Mrs. N. W. Holland and Mrs. 
John F. Strange with a gift for the 
service rendered the club during the 
year. The gifts came as a distinct 
surprise but were greatly appreci- 
ated. After all business was trans- 
acted, 
served, 

Mrs. A. W. Lynch will have as a 
week-end guest, Miss He'en Martin, 
from N .€. C. W.. Greensboro. 

Mr. Lawrence Vanpelt, of Paw 
Creek, N. C., visited Mr. and Mrs. E. 
L. Vanpelt Friday afternoon. 

Mrs. Claud Stewart, of Clover, 8. 
C.. was the week-end guest of her 
parents, Mr, and Mrs. C, E,-MceGin- 
nas, 

Mrs. Shelton Suarks and children, 


the latest ar~ 


has 


Jesse Carpenter and Miss Ro~ 


delicious refreshments were 


of Gaffney, S. C., were visitors in 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. M. C, Ew- 
ing Sunday. Mrs. puaras is Mrs. 
Ewing's sister. 

Misses Mabel and Gertrude JOY 
were the week-end guests of their 
sister, Mrs. Wyrick King; of the 
Groves community. 

Misses Evelyn and Louise Weaver 
had as their guest Friday evening, 
Miss Clara Martin, of Cramerton. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. E. MeGinnas visit- 


ed Mr. and Mrs. Homer McGifnas, 


ef Charlotte, Sunday afternoon. 

Miss Sibby Propst had as_ her 
week-end guest Miss Coleen Barber, 
of Belmont, and also Misses Lucille 
Corne and Grace Greenlee, of South 
Gastonia, as Sunday visitors. 

-Messrs. M. ©. Frye, A. L. Hendrick 
and Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Frye. at- 
tended the funeral of Mrs. Frye’s 
brother-in-law, Mr. Putnam, 
in East Mondoy Sunday afternoon, 

Mr. and Mrs. M. C. Ewing and 
children spent Sunday afternoon 
with relatives jn Dallas. 

Mrs. Dorse Whitesides spent Sun- 
day in Cherryville visiting relatives. 

Mr. and Mrs. Archie Baker and 
Mr. and Mrs. Will Smith, of Lin- 
colnton, were the guests. Sunday of 
Mr. and Mrs. Levi Baker. 

Miss Nancy Strange is visiting Mr. 
and Mrs. John F. Strange this week. 
' Mr. and Mrs. Earl Belt, from the 


“Myrtle Mills, West Gastonia, spent 


the week-end with the former's pa- 
rents, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Belt. 

Mrs..$. A. Lanier spent Tuesday in 
Charlotte shopping. 

Mr. Marsha‘l Dilling was busi- 
ness visitor in Charlotte Saturday 
afternoon. 

Mr, and Mrs. E. L. Vanpelt and 
son, Dean, attended the funeral of 
Mr. Leonard Rankin's child in Low- 
ell Tuesday aflernoon. 

Miss Inez Whitener was the spend 
the day guest Sunday of Miss Helen 
Cox, who hives near Ranlo. 

The friends of Mrs. W. M. Bagwell 
will be glad to know that she con- 
linues to improve, after an illness 
of several weeks, 


Read the Home Section—then pass 
it along. 


YORK, S, 


Our Scribe “Jumps the Broom” 


Work has begun on the new addi- 
tion to the Neely plant, and in a 
few months it will be ready for the 
machinery to be installed. This will 
add about 6000 square feet of floor 
space. Plans have already been com- 
pleted for nine new dw elling houses 
at the Neely, and ten at:the Travora. 

Mr. Robert Dellinger of Gastonia, 
N. C,, has taken charge.of the Lock- 
more Cotton Mill, as superintendent, 
succeeding Mr. E. W. Hopper, who 


resigned to become superintendent 


of the Neely-Travora Millis. 
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Aunt Becky, its not customary for 
a scribe to write of his own wedding, 
however, it falls on me to do 80; 
Charles L. Curry and Miss Ida Mae 
Baker announce their marriage on 
December 26, 1928, at the Methodist 
parsonage, Rock Hill, S. C., by the 


‘Rev. B. Rhett Turnipseed, pastor of 


St. Johns Methodist Church; after 
the ceremony the couple went on @ 
honeymoon trip to Columbia, 8. C., 
after which they returned to York, 
where they will make their home. 

Lee MeClain has returned to his 
old job in the Lockmore Mill, after 
spending. several weeks in Kings 
Mountain, N. G. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul R. Curry of 
Concord, N. C., spent a week here 
recently with relatives and friends. 

Aunt Becky, we are glad to get 
back into the columns, since the flu 
epidemic, most of our families are 
able to be out again, we are glad 
to say. Andf'm “A scribe until [rish 
potatoes wear glasses for sore eyes.” 

CHAS. L. CURRY, 


Everyone in the mill will enjoy 
the Home Section. Give away your 
copy after you finish it. 


LAUREL HILL, N. C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Mr. E. CG. Gwaltney, mill official, 
entertained his superintendents and 
overseers at his home on Church 
street recently by giving a delicious 
turkey dinner. After dinner the 
host led the way to the living room 
where a splendid radio program was 
enjoyed. Mr. Gwaltney was presenl- 
ed a beautiful toilet set by his super- 
intendents. 

Miss Eveleen Callahan gave a 
tacky party at her home last Satur- 
day night; Earl-Cook won the prize 
for being the tackiest. 

We are glad to say Mrs. Ann Out- 
law, who is in the hospital in Ben- 
nettsyille, S. C., is getting along fine 
and will soon be able to come home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gather Austin motor- 
ed to Fayetteville, Saturday. 

Mr. R. W. Cook and family spent 
the week-end. in Effingham, 
with Mr. Cooks’ brother. 

Miss Ruth Guinn has returned to 
her home at Hope Mills, after an ex- 
tended visit with her sister, Mrs. 
J: F. Felton. 

The death of Mr. Cleveland Am- 
mons of Millen. Ga., Came as a shock 


to his many friends in Laurel Hill; 


he was sick 6nly about a week and 
his death was unexpected. Mr. Am- 
mons made his home in Laurel Hill 
for a number of years and was loved 
and respected by all who knew him. 
He leaves a wife and the following 
children: Grover, Frank in, Henry, 
Herman, Annie Mne, Lilly and Addie 
Mae. The sympathy ofoeir many 
friends is extended to. them in tueir 
bereavement, 
ELMA, 
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For Her Children’s Sake 


Mrs. ErHEL [ Homas 
(Continued from Last Week) ° 


“By the sadness of the countenance the heart is made 
better.” And of a greater than Solomon we read: “Though 
he’was a son, yet learned he obedience by the things 
which he suffered,” and was made “perfect through suf- 
fering.” Failures and disappointments, pain, sorrow and 
heartaches, have taught the earnest man many choice 
and valuable-lessons. 


At this same hour, Dr. Ray Andrews was pacing up 
and down the length and breadth of his carpeted apart- 
ments in the Vance Hotel, with Emily’s poem in his hand: 

“My God! what a woman—what.a noble woman,” he 
whispered. His consciousness of Emily’s position and 
need, was so acute, that he comprehended intuitively her 
‘full meaning. She had renounced him. She had seen 
the ugly head of sin in all its hideousness,—a terrible 
contrast to the part he had played in protecting her 
against*her impulsive and loving nature. He was amazed, 
thrilled with admiration, reverence and awe, over this 
passionate, prayerful appeal in verse, in which the heart 
and soul of Emily were so vividly revealed. 


He felt a sense of relief and gratitude, with a curious 


and inexplainable ache of regret and irredeemable ldss 
that drove sleep from her eyes. 


“T must be. glad—I must help her to keep strong,” he 
thought, knowing only too well that Emily must sooner 
or later descend the mountain of spiritual uplift, to the 
low lands of sorrow, where the cruel blasts of bitter reali- 
ty send a chill of despair to the bravest. 


Remembering Emily’s habit in times of perplexity, the 
doctor paused by his reading table and picked up his 
Bible, closed his eyes and prayed: 

‘Lord, give me some sign, some proof, that thou 
-seest!”” Then with eyes still closed he opened the Book, 


placed his finger reverently on the page and looked to SEE " 


the result. 

“™ Be not conformed to this world, but be ye transformed 

/ by the renewing of your minds that ye may prove what 

is that good and acceptable perfect will of God,” he read. 
Then after a moment’s pause, he whispered: “ ‘A, lamp 
to our feet,’ indeed is Thy word, oh, God!” 

A peep into Emily’s home would reveal the twins quiet- 
ly sleeping, while she sat alone before the grate, and 
pondered the puzzles of life; not rebelliously, but with a 
sincere desire tc make improvements where ifmprove- 
ments were possible, and to submit to the inevitable and 
unchangeable, with the best possible degree of grace. 
Ovr and over she said to herself emphatically and per- 
 sistently : | 

“Tl will Sam—God help me to say, Ido!” But the assur- 
ance would not come. Deep down in her soul there was a 
smothered cry for Ray—a longing that would not go. 
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Nobody's Business 


By Gee MeGee. 


How To Be Good. 


A few nights ago, after hearing a real inter- 
esting talk at prayer meeting on friendship, 
congeniality, and persona.ity, I made up my 
mind that I would begin the following.day and 
have a kind word for everybody, and not let a 
mean thought enter my mind or a grating word 
escape my lips. And I started out that mem- 
orable Thursday morning bent on being a nat- 


ural born sunshine toter. 


I drove to the~postoffice, got out of the car, 
and started through the revolving door, and 
unthoughtedly, I began pushing the wrong way. 
An old fellow that was pushing against me on 
the other side out pushed me and said: “Rubin, 
if this is your first trip to town, you ought not 
have got out of the wagon without a guide.” I 
bit my lip and didn’t tell him to gotohell, but 
I couldn't get a gentle word out of my bull 
shooter to save my life, 


I stopped a minute at a drug store. A smart 
Aleck walked up and pulled a feather off my 
hat, and said: “I thought I-heard somebody in 
dad’s chicken roost last night, but I had no 
idea whe it was till you blew in. What can I 
do for you, 0.d Shanghai?” I said “Nothing at 
all, thank you.” L bit my lip again and kept 
from telling him whee he could go if he need- 
ed my permission. 


I got to the office all right. The bookkeeper 
told me before he said “Good morning” that 
Skinmen and Dodge had just been visited by 
the sheriff with a padlock. About $148.67 began 
to shimmy before my eyes. The office stove 
began back-firing about that time, and it was 
squirting soot all over everything from my 
clean collar on down to my stutionery, the 
drawers to which had been left open. Then a 
man phoned me to send over and get them 30 


‘bags of oats that we had hauled to his store 


through mistake.~ 1 smi‘ed in the phone as 
gently as possible and hung up. 


Before I knew anything else..a book agent 
bobbed up. He had a line that’ was as slick as 
a string of tripe. I couldn't stop him, or even 
make him hesitdte. He talked and he talked 
and he talked, His face was so close to mine 
he'd spit in my eyes every time he opened his 
mug. He mentioned Shakespeare, Voilaire, 
Cole Blease,.Sen. Borah, mike Clark; rfd, and 
Cleopatra all in the same breath. I to'd him if 
he and them books didn't get out of my office 
at once that the sanilary department would be 
looking for his careass.in 10“minutes with spy- 
glasses. He left 5 hours later. 


I began to cuss right straightout by 11.30. I 
insulted nearly everybody that called but my 
wife, and she had. to cul her news story down 
to one inch. I am thru trying to be un-natural. 
I have always undertaken to be pleasant, but I 
didyvt know before that a fellow cou'dnt be 
pleasant if the Lord had failed to “dose” him 
with thal inclination. 
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CORNELIUS, WN. C. 


Gem Yarn. Mill. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Did you ever hear of Cornelius? Well, I just 
want to let people know Cornelius is on the 
map; best litthe town you ever saw; not much 
for size, but makes it up in quality. 

We have mighty nice school buildings, three 
churches and two cotton mills; I work in the 
Gem. Yarn Mill; it is a dandy place to work. 

Our president and manager, Mr. Frank Sher- 
rill, is one of the kindest and nicest gentlemen 
I have ever known: and all the overseers are 
kind and good to the heip. Everyone likes to 
work here. 

Gem Yarn is doing good business 
ting lots of orders. 

Gome to see us sometime, “Aunt Becky." I 
like your HOME SECTION very much. With 
good wishes, I 4m, GLADYS. 


KERSHAW, S. C€. 


Kershaw Mill News. . 


Mr. M. A. Crolley and family visited relatives 
at Camden Sunday afternoon. 

Born to Mr. and Mrs, John Keller, a daugh- 
ter. 

Mrs. L. F. Adams, who has been very ill for 


two weeks, is now improving; we hope she will 


soon be up again. 

We are glad to say that Mrs. Harry Gardner, 
who has been at the hospital for some time, is 
improving; think she will soon be able to Tre- 
turn to her home; hope so, anyway. 

Messrs. W. C. Cole, C. H. Hendrix and Archie 
Hinson are on the sick Hst this week. 

Mr. E. B. Chandler, our shop overseer, was 
called away Tuesday afternoon to some place 
in Georgia, to the bedside of some of his sick 
relatives. A READER. 


LAURENS, S. C. 


Watts Mill Mothers Club Holds Mecting 


-The annual Mothers’ Club banquet. was held 
Tuesday hight at the Watts Mills Community 
House. 

This banquet is an annual affair which is 
given during Thanksgiving but had to be post- 
poned on account of the flu epidemic, 

There were 120 mothers and fathers of the 
community who joined to enjoy the delicious 
three-course supper. 

The Watts .Mills band entertained before the 
banquet was served and at intervals during the 
feast. 

Dr. Woodward was called on for invocation. 
Dr. Woodward is from Clinton but has charge 
‘of the Watts Presbyterian church. 

Special music, a Violin solo, was rendered 
between courses. by Robert. Burnside, violinist, 
accompanied at the prano by Miss Sarah Rid- 
die. 

Another feature that every one seemed to 
enjoy was group singing of favorite songs. 

Last and best was the speech of the evening 
by Dr: Isadore Schayer. Dr. Schayer took a 
text for his talk from Hebrew IT 6, “What is 
man that thou art mindful of him, or the son 
of man that thou visited him?” Many impres- 
sive and interesting points were brought out 
in his remarks. 
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Companionship, congeniality, understanding sympathy, 
was what her starved heart craved. She knew that when 
she and Sam Trent married, they were not so widely 


separated intellectually, and wondered-if she had sinned | 


in going ahead of him in quest of knowledge, when he 
had refused to accompany her. 

But her consezence did not condemn her at that point. 
She knew that through hard study she had ' fitted herself 
to be a real help to others, and she loved her work. Sallie 


Carter had that very day. tried to thank her im a stam- 


mering way, for her loving help and counsel. Sallie was 


attending the night school four nights a week, was brush- 


ing the cobwebs from.her brain, and remembering the 
little she had learned when a little child. And there were 
other young girls, who, through Emily, had been. influ- 
enced to attend the night school in preference to the 
movies so often and were becoming deeply interested in 
their studies, 

“But Paula! Oh, my. own little girl,” moaned Emily. 
“How shall I ever again find the key to her heart? How 
shall I—how can I, regain:her precious love and trust? 
Why, oh, why, did 1 not remember my own impetuous, 
impulsive youth, and give her my sympathy? I shocked 
and frightened her, and in my. blind unreasonable folly, 
made her think me heartless and inconsiderate — and 
made her build a wall of defense around Fred Eliott, 


. whom her girlish heart charitably feels has been slander- 


ed, 

“Didn’t I love Ray, more and more, because mather and 
others were so bitter against him’? Don’t T know that 
oposition will foster and strengthen into giant propor- 
tions the least little regard Paula may feel for that young 
man—or any other? 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The invitation was mailed Wednesday morning, early 
—not in the rural-mailbox, but in the city postoffice, 
where Jerry, a colored boy, had implicit instructions to 
carry it, and to enquire at what hour mail was delivered 
in the afternoon in the mill village. | 

But Sam Trent was ill at ease. What if Emily refused 
to come? Oh, but. he wanted her! Now that he kad 
agreed for her to come, the hours seemed days. He walk- 
ed over the house and grounds, looking over the many 
changes and. improvements that had been made for 
Emily and wondered if she would be pleased. Perhaps 
she would wish to stay, and let the children board. - But 
no, she couldn’t give up her position; she couldn’t eome 
back now if she wanted to; and he didn’t want her to 
come “for the children’s sake.” He was tired to death 
of that old argument. She must come for love's sake, or 
not at all. The latent manhood in his soul, aroused at 
last, eried out yearningly for the priceless boon that he 
had. so long failed to treasure,—the companionship of a 
loving wife. Fear of disappommtment gripped his heart. 

“Jerry,” he asked for the third time, pausing near 
where the boy was busily engaged raking up leaves and 
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littered good 2h’ proper. 


“T ought to have fixed it up long ago, 
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cleaning the yard; “are you sure that the postmaster 
said mail would be delivered again this afernoon?” 

“Yas, sir,” Jerty grinned amusedly, “he say dat letier 
go out sho’ dis ebenin’ at two o’clock. 

The good news that Emily and the children would be 
home for Thanksgiving brought great rejoicing among 
the darkies, who went about the tasks assigned them, 
singing ‘merrily or laughing and joking among them- 
selves. 

“TLawd, Marse Sam,” laughed Uncle Ned, as he put the 
last pile of leaves into the wagon; “you des orter seen 


dat ole sow thankin’ me for dat load o’ beddin. Des mighty — 


ni talked, she did. Anh’ de hoss stables an’ cow stalls is all 


Neber seed de lak o’ leaves as 
wuz on dese premises.” | 


Sam Trent was critically looking over the nicely swept 


yards prettily painted house and outhouses and wonder- 
what more he could do to add to the appearance of 


things. 

“Looks nice don’t it, Uncle Ned?” he asked wistfully. 
Do. you think 
they’ll be pleased?” 

“Hit’s de purtiest place in de hull community,” deciar- 
ed the darkey, his eyes bright with pride. “Course, Mis’ 
Emily gwine ter be tickled purty ni to deth. I-speck de 
twins will des have about forty duck fits. I des wish we 
could blind-fold em or put a curtain up so dey couldn't 
see nuffin’ till dey gits jam up in de yard. Hoo!” The 
old darkey drove to the barn with his load of leaves, 
chuckling over thoughts of the morrow. 

Beverly had been instructed to dismiss school Wednes- 
day at noon; as a number of the pupils were to go away 
with their parents inthe afterngon to visit “erandpa’ 
and “grandma.” Beverly was glad of the afternoon for 
he wanted. to be with Sam, and help in the final arrange- 
ments. | 

With many an inward chuckle, he had penned a rather 
lengthy letter to his sweetheart, Molly Melton, and ar- 
ranged to have her come early Thursday morning and see 
that everything was in proper shape. 
plans and had long since promised her co-operation, de- 
claring with a pretty pout that she would like nothing 
better than to get even with Emily for stealing her 
first sweetheart. 

Molly, a pretty, vivacious widow, was spending the 
winter in the neighborhood with a sister, and was no 
less a personage than the “Mollie Dean” whom Sam Trent 
had hold Emily about in one of the opening chapters of 
this story. She had been his first sweetheart, but he had 
chosen Emily instead to be his wife. Mollie lived in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, and had been a widow several 
years, flirting to her heart’s content. But with George 
Beverly she was inclined to be serious and she knew that 
sooner or later she Would consent to his plea, and become 


his wife. 


Beverly arrived at the farm about one o’clock, his arms 
full of goldenrod and chrysanthemums that he had been 


Molly knew his 
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GREENSBORO, GA. 


Mai’y Leila Cotton Mill. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

I haVe been reading your paper-for some 
time, although I am not a subscriber. I don’t 
remember ever seeing any news from our town. 

I haven't any “news,” but I want to see the 
name of our mill in your very interesting little 
paper. 

We are running full time now. Everyone 
seems to be getting over the “flu” and Christ- 
mas. The “flu” has been very had:-here, but 
thank God we are still alive. 

We have a splendid force of overseers, and 
our superintendent is certainly a fine man. 

Mr. G. R. Brook is otrsuperintendent; Mr. 
B. L. McDonald is overseer carding and spin- 
ning in day time; Mr. A. L. Butler is overseer 
carding at night; Mr. J. A. Baker is overseer 
spinning at night; Mr. R. H, Clayton is overseer 
weaving and cloth room in day time; Mr. W. F. 
Parham at night;.Mr. C. B. Walls is our imaties 
mechanic. 

Aunt Becky, have you ever been to our miil? 
I notice you were near here on your last, totir; 
why not visit us next time? 


HAMBONE. 


OPP, ALA. 


Micolas Cotton Mill. 


Dear Aunt. Becky: 
The Micolas Cotton Mill is still running full 


‘time day and night with a little ehange: Mr. 


Sam Hunter, from Rock Hill, S.C. has gone 
hack to his former home, and Mr. C, W, Mid- 
dieton is back on the day line. : 

There is lots of flu, pneumonia and measles 
here; among those on the sick list now are: 
Mr. J. G. Holley, Mr. Stone (our Sunday school 
superintendent), O. G. Holley, Jr., Mr. Claud 
King, Mrs. Ganus and daughter, Mr. Sharp. 

Mr. G. W. Robbins, who has been sick, is fr 
now, to the delight of his friends. 


Mr. Wilkinson, who has recently. lost a son 
and daughter, is seriously ill with pneumonia. 

Mr. and Mrs: J. EB. Austin have a month-old 
boy, of which they are very proud. 

Miss Ruby Perdue and Mr. Jake Goodson were 
quietly married Christmas, They have our 
kindest. wishes. 

Our manager, Mr. C. H. Cole, has been down 
seriously il with flu, but is able to be up again, 
we are giad to say. 

Mrs. W. A. Smith is visiting her children at 
Oxford, Ala. 

Mrs. LL... R. Middleton, of Albany, Ga., has 
been visitme her son, Mr. €. W. Middleton. 

We almost forgot to mention that Mr. Em- 
mett Davis is now boss weaver at night. 

The story sini better. BROWN EYES. 


CHESTER, S. 
Surcka Min News 


Our mill is operating full time day and night, 
with plenty of competent and efficient help. 

Mr. W. J. €renshaw is sti!] dishing out ham 
and eggs at the Bureka Gafeteria and is fully 
capable. for. the position. 

We are glad to note that Mr. M. M. Revels is 
recovering from a severe attack of the flu. 
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We have had quite a few cases of flu in our 
community, but it is dimmishing rapidly. 

We are very sorry to report that Mr. Herman 
Schrek is also on the sick list. We hope for 
him a speedy recovery. 


To the one guessing.who the undersigned is, - 


we have a treat for them provided they live at 
Eureka, LEDO RIALB. 


STILL HANDS. 


I woke to look upon a face 

Silent, white and cold: 

Oh, friends! The agony I felt 

Can never half be told. 

We'd lived together but a year— 

Too soon it seemed to me 

Those gentle hands were now so still, 

That toi-ed so hard for me. 

My waking thoughts had been of one, 

Who now, to sleep had dropped; 

"Twas hard to realize, Oh, friends— 

My Ingersol had stopped! } 
7 E. M. G. 


A LITTLE CHILD. 


Weep not for me, my parents, dear, 
I am not dead, but sleeping here; 
I was not yours, but God's alone. 
He loved me_best, and took me home. 
(Laura Lee Saxton Pain) 
M. GARDO, 
Judson Mill, Greenville, S. C. 


WE SELDOM BOAST 


Of stinginess—we usually eall it thrift. 

Of stubbornness — we usually think it is 
standing by a conviction. 

Of eruel speech—we try to make ourselves 
believe it was frankness. 

Of lLimidity——we like to think it was conserva- 
tism. 

Of sin—we prefer to call it heredity or inhi- 
bited complexes. 

Of stupidity—we assure ourselves it was bad 
luck, 

Of laziness—we are merely waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. ss 


Becky Ann Books 


Only a Factory Boy 
Hearts of Gold 

Will Allen—Sinner 

The Better Way 

A Man Without a Friend 
Driven From Home 
Truth Crushed to Earth 


PRICE $1.00 EACH 


Order. from 


Clark Publishing Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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carefully treasuring in the school house for two weeks 
from the blight of frost. 

“Aren’t these grand?” he asked of Trent, showing his 
huge bouquet; “And there’s a dozen fine half-blown ros°* 
on that bush I covered up with canvass. We will usc 
those in the sitting room. These are for the dining rooin. 


‘Have you got all those fruits of the farm together’”’ 


Beverly talked as he and Trent walked toward the house. 

“Yes, corn, wheat, oats, citrons, pumpkins, apples, pot«- 
toes, cabbage, turnips, peanuts,—everything I could fin‘. 
I’m leaving it all to you, George, but doggone if I see an} 
use messin’ the dinin’ room up like that. I’ve never secn 
or heard of anything like it: Sounds mighty hi-falut », 
like we are expecting a lot of swell company.” opin 
grumbled,. but was inwardly well-pleased. 

“Now, man, listen,” said Beverly, “Get this into your 
head; ram it down in your heart, and keep it there. Tie 
swellest company one can have,—the ones for whom we — 
should be most concerned and eager to please—are our 
own loved ones. How true that— 


“ “We have careful thoughts for the stranger 
And smiles for the sometimes guest, 

But oft for our own, the bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best.’ 


“°Tisn’t right either. Our own should always receive 
our tenderest thought and loving” care; we should gi 
them the rarest smiles, the kindest words, the pon i 
sympathy. ‘The constant dripping of water will wear 
away the hardest stone;’ continual neglect and lack of 
appreciation will chill the warmest love into indifference. 
You just leave the decorations to Molly and me, and sev 
the results.” 


“She’s comin’, then?” Sam asked. 

“Yes,—I’m going for her early.” 

“It’s been a long time,—about 18 years,—since I £ 
Mollie,” was the thoughtful reply. 

“Well, old pard, don’t flatter yourself that she’s s'i1) 
stuck on you,” laughed Beverly. “She has no thou it 
but for yours truly.” Beverly bowed low and comica!'y. 
Not for worlds would he have Sam know what he an 


’ the widow had planned. 


It was three o’clock when Emily received Sam’s thvita- 
tion, and she could hardly wait for the twins to come. 
so eager was she to share the good news with them. 

Emily studied the letter long and carefully. The 
cramped, crooked lettering held a peculiar fascinat' 
for her . Intuition told her that Sam had written it hi- 
self and her heart thrilled with pride and appreciation 
over his efforts to.master the pen. She fondled ani 
caressed the sheet, trying to foster sentiment and t: » 
it to love. A mental picture of what Sam might ha\« 
been, of what he could yet become, was held resolut. 


‘before her mind’s eye,:and a great yearning tendern: 


for the father of her children brooded in her soul, 
(Continued Next Week) 
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